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Standard Price List for Girl Scout Equipment 


(NOTICE: These prices are subject to change without notice) 
No Scout equipment will be sold without a written O. K. from the Captain. 











State Sizes Desired for Uniforms, Hats and Belts 





















UNIFORMS 
Size Price Captain’s Hat—Official Serge with Insignia.............. $4.50 
Long Coat Ready Made........... SakaSenhenesune 10-18 9075 4 Mhaks Mat (mew round shape)...ccccoccvcccccsescctsovesscs 1.75 
38-42 5.25 D+ SEER. 25 de ACR mananles énqratwendssnwhseaeienienaanons 50 
Baee CHG TG Bea occa cei ccciscccscccccesess 10-18 4.00 Neckerchiefs, all colors, green, purple, dark blue, khaki, 

’ 38-42 4.50 pale yellow, cardinal, black, yellow.............sss0+. 50 

Skirt Ready Made ............. Cieab Leh aseua tetas 10-18 3.50 Spiral Puttees (Pair) .........--.eeseeeeee oe 2.75 
38-42 4.00 Canvas Kot fais) oe 1.00 
TeUOOUNS U FEMRS kv ccciccicgaccccesccccecdace 10-18 3.50 © Haversack re 2.75 
38-42 3.50 Haversack No. ai 1.59 
Norfolk Suit, khaki, Ready Made, for officers Haversack (Overnight) MUGREL «aia <cvcnupeeasceunenses beens 75 
OE eebbccari ded ibbkecdsatvaeipeutecknccecneces 11.00 IEEE CA Oh, cnc cunienncaescanegdans)  vastsademamentaiate 75 
Norfolk Suit, Made to Measure ............... B. (GUND, EEE dic tb cniicdg ou vien 040h0 se censdtesaeseenbouvesesions 1.6 
Serge Norfolk Suit, Made to Measure ........... 35.00 ID: CII, 5s ca eco wes Khe veberhaaeenneeiaabacbiase 3.50 
Shirtwaist, tan percale, Reser Made. ... ccceces 10-18 2.50 Waterproof Capes, Girls’ sizes 6-16...2.....cccceseeececeees 8.50 
28-42 2.75 St Se GND cc cect scsbnelenbdcentedeiacwiinwsdine 12.00 
Middy Blouses, white, natural and tan............ 2.00 Waterproof Coates, Girla’ sizes 6-16.....cccccccocscccccccsecs 8.00 
SE EP wixticuaandenscaadeunapeeraseechousuewts 10.00 
BADGES AND INSIGNIA 

Tenderfoot Pin (solid gold) apighshinkcddnteasepeeteienenan . 2.50 ee ONE CANN oo cag cccdaccecssensasesndncencs ee 5.00 
Tenderfoot Pin (gold filled) .......0...ssseeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 75 *Thanks Badge—Gold Filled .......... 75 
Tenderfoot Pin (with qomty Clasp)... ccscccccccccsceccceees -20 one Badge—Silver ..........+- 75 
Pendertect Pin CPiain).....cccccscccccsscccccccececcccsccvcce -10 S. Embroidered Lapels, per pair .20 

Pi rere 1S y BF. Badge, Silver Plated (90% attendance one 
gente ag on Cheyren, tve angles ant one bar i MUMMEE  ccccaqeaacuatacsiustndanensescokencvesis meek vensceeaees 1S 

mounted on aki, ready to be sewed on sleeve........ F 
Patrol Leader's Chevron two angles mounted on khaki ee Badge, Gold Plated (perfect attendance one ~ 

saute ts tt GUNA dak Ghbate occa... 0cc<scccoceeces,.- YOAT) ceveesvereeeseeeceteesceeeeeceseesseeneaaesteceeeeeees : : 
Corporal’s Chevron, one bar, mounted on khaki, First Class Badge Sent in red and orange col- 

Si MIE NE WII gs cedninncssstnataccccvedeeseesssccsen .20 ored silk on khak1) .......2.-ecceseseeeeereeceeetecseeeers 28 
Flower Crests (Name of Troop)..............ceseesees 15 Second Class Badge 2 keene in green silk on khaki) .20 
Se Ny cook nas wha candsakannbsos tebe neucsarsnsaben .25 zreamene DN nockucedeathn<tcneeecebsdadensd temhosksenee 15 
EE RE ins neh oac5k sis t Kinch eetcncekeg sens 1.50 Cuf L I TREE dc ccccckncebensuocsawsneneess 1.25 
*Ribbons—Bronze, Blue, Red, Silver, Gold—for Medals... -05 *], 3. eae Cross (Bronze) (Silver)..-----c+c+++eecocsee 1.00 
I MOGI. a i cccsharenbchnbcccinseuseesecedenscee 50 PN IE MI, otro Nes ans banat eek aeacaevbewie 25 
Captain’s Hat Band—Silk Embd. on khaki 75 Bronze G. S. Lapeis, for Capts. only, pair............... .50 
Capiain’s Insignia without band................+6-. ee I ona orca neneednnskdsvessbehaanssbdandcapeeees -50 
Braid—Black, for officers’ sleeves .........csceeeesececees a) TS i vcuccepGacenssnddcenmubvebetoaecasacenseaue 50 
*Bronze Medal of merit ED - vata ddenatidirneheussinenas ey et oR na cod nad eweerdenkstewneespouled cewamnee 73 

*Sold Only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards 
LITERATURE 
Troop Register Loose Leaf, provides complete records Posters—Illustrating Scout Activities, 5 im set......... 5.00 

for 4 patrols ..........scecccececccccccccccsccsensescebencees eS ER Re arr ere eee .25 
Additional sheets, each ............... -03 (PO NESAS TES T GS ERCNNE EE DS SESE AS ACR RUINED ee aE dy 1.00 
Individual Record Sheets, each .03 M y "0 ge a NEAR ar i 05 
Attendance Record Sheets, each.. .03 seat tangy | Bi ccccccccsccccsesscessesessesesceseseecese ‘0s 
Attendance Record 2nd Sheets, each..........ccceceeeccuees .03 SMSPOTe VOTES «--.0- bag She age 2 Saab bake oe: Win Sea ; 
nn. cencdbedesnteucseveceséncs (03 Semaphore and Morse Code Pocket Signal charts, each.. 1S 
EN as ccc sha sc dceuenndhesnsceertnkedeetecnegue .25 ots of 10 or more, €ach......+.sesseeeeeeeereeeeeseees 10 
sas ving cdadaeeeaeeceeans 1§ Girl Scout Play (by Mrs. B. O. Edey) ......+.-++seeeeeees -15 
ly GS RR SERRE i Sle Sieee cones 50 Se OE GUN BE MEOOE, GOER iiicncaccccescccanedecucdedine .10 
Girl Scout Handbook—Board Cover. ie. “easily MIN erie os sce nécaneoudcaseucemadeus’ -10 
To Registered Capt: eee ee ere ME ME UE es cua dinducechis cin ceeseseneneeseseeeeeeennd 1.00 
To Non-registered Captains and Scouts..................+- 1.25 Treiaing Course for Captains ...........ecseeceeceeeeeceees 1S 
Girl Scout Handbook—Cloth Cover......... ..cceeeeeeeeeeee 75 Girl Scout Postal Maine dedccesetccevcscevesauseorceonnesse 2 for $ 

FLAGS 
Troop Flags, 22 x 36 in., blue and white Peerless bunting Semaphore Flags, per pair.......-.scseccceecccseceecereseee 75 
(unlettered) Scout emblem in gold sewed on a green Morse Code Flags, each.......+..+.secseeseeenseeeeeneseeeees .«& 
background wool and Cotton ........s.seceescsecescesees 2.50 American Flags—wool 3 ft. by 5 ft........c.seseecceesccees 4.60 
I RN, ns ck vcdasaucdersdcdtactenévitesoepannes 10 American Flags—2 ft. by 3 ft....ccceececceeseeccerseeeeeees 2.70 
oO Oe es eee ee 7.25 American Pliage 4 x 6 wool .....cccccsscoccccccccnccessess oe 6.40 
Troop Flag (3 x 5) wool and cotton .........cecccecsecceece 5.00 American Flags—silk 3 ft. by 5 ft.......sscceseeeeeeeeeeee 22.00 

DEL COO CUO aaa cercackeeecdcuccscoessceesseesscenee 15 American Vinge— teary Stik. S ft. by S Fonccccccoccccccees 45.00 

Troop Pennant—made with any troop number............. 1.50 Troop Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by 5 ft........ssecceeseeeeee 45.00 

SONGS 

WOE” ci cccexosessacscsccescesedccececesccceccsesccosncese 1S On the: Trail” ....cccccesccccccccccccocccesccccseccosescoss .05 

“America, the Beautiful” $accececanaiaecocseccasensoesssecs 05 Songs of Enrollment -10 

WE, ME CES” o.. cccdecccendcetvetersscecsoccosces 0S Six Songs for You .......cccccsccccccccccccscccsecscsccoesces .04 

en Es ons sacmepeseakinnewiedseneesanesies .04 Six Songs for You—Lots of 10 or more, each..........++++ 03 
Lots of 10 or more, Gach ......cccecccsceesees eoececece 03 Song, To America, COpy.....cecccececcccecccsnececeessesccens 25 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Khaki, per yard, 36 inches wide (A. 10-O. D.)........00 0 Handkerchiefs, embroidered with G. S. emblem in colors 

Khaki, No. 2, per_yard, 36 inchse wide (D 18 O. te >, a a —— (ActeCenatwunoehweeess bceeseetéhoecedecnesnasecaueion | 
Serge, O.D., for Officers, 54 in. wide..........+0. er yd. i OCEOG. cece se eneseces po eeeeccecs pe cccrecvecccecceveccsccees 4 
| et cedar By Skirt, or Bloomer, all sizes................- 15 Enisting Bags, Khaki, with stencilled G. S. emblem..... 2 

EEE OSS REE ES EE ES ere rer Per pair 1.00 Whistles ..iccccccccccccccccsccccccrcsccccccesecccocsecsesocers 7 
Seoccinne cotton REND, dvesscncceeccéscccoswsens Per vee 1.00 Rope, Manila, 4 ft. x % in. for knot ponaties. 15 
Stockings ie Bd Cealaient came dudnesasdeenrisees 2.50 Lots of 5 or more, each..........s.eecee 10 
Knives No. ‘Rink. 4 blades with belt hook.............. 2.00 Mess Kits No. 1, 6 _— Aluminum ...... = 
Knives No. 2—Black, 2 blades with belt hook............ 1.25 Mess Kits No. 1, 6 parts, Tin ..-...+-+eeeeeees :7 
| ee eee ON Re eer ee, Rs TC AEE I ois canis bk node cdansaiekeevnsvaseune 176 
Mines, G. B, Seal, Bilyer... acccoccccccsccccsscccscccsscconce 1.50 First Aid Kit No. 1, complete .......+++ssereseeeceerseceeees 
ts Oe TE IE SEBR o cancacdesaceanenavecvecnsscccnses 4.00 First Aid Kit No. 2, Army style.........cscssseeeeeeeeeeeees 65 
Wrist Watches—7 MEM evdkn vaccnesexcabsensseseane 5.00 Pivat Ald FORMER cccccceccccccvcsece seeceseeetenseeeeceeeeens .50 
Wrist Watcnes—7 Jewel, Sterling Silver..............s000- 7.00 Stationery in Handy Lap Box, with G. S. Emblem 50 

Wrist Watches—15 Jewel, Nickel—Square .............+-- me abel MMI vii din dc uksisichudaaes ase Seb sauines Cariimaanameonont 1.50 
I as ceeewancnéew wenn ¥ R Domest wed 5 ft. long, with ring for belt...... 50 
Wrist PWatches—I5 Jewel, Sterling Silver—Square........ 12.06 ae yo — ‘es : 2 a AOS 7.50 

ee E d ka kas seed obeaenesnaseese 2m Woo rmy st aaa acai vbepabchey sae mew ait ibe ii i 
DR aca ch wredaksaesavene seonecevensenneseeescoesaree 1.00 Polo Blanket .......ccccceccccccccccccssccvccevevsccccceseces 9.00 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


No charge or C. O. D. orders will be accepted. 


Mail all Orders to 
Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Enclose postage with your erder 
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THE IMP’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Illustratea By Joseph Franke 














VERYONE knows that J. W. 
i Henderson, though he has a 

large office in his great de- 

partment store and though his 
name is on every piece of paper that 
the clerks wrap about the goods they 
sell, is not the only manager of the 
business. He is a great business man 
and is respected wherever he is 
known, but the person who really 
controls the important matters of 
the great shop, or who can when he 
will take the trouble, is George Perry 
Scott, who has five-eighths interest, 
and who, when he is not off on his 
yacht, or shooting in the Adiron- 
dacks, or getting up parties of young 
people to have a jolly time with him, 
will sometimes turn his attention to 
his New York business, and then Mr. 
Henderson has to be very polite and 
sometimes change his plans a little. 
For George Perry Scoti is a very de- 
termined man. 

But he is not fond of business, as 
everybody knows, too, and so he 
leaves it for the most part to his 
partner, never enters the store at 
all, and much prefers to talk about 
something else when you try to find 
out if it is twelve or fifteen hundred 
employees that are registered on the 
books, and if his wasn’t the first 
place of the kind to provide the 
sales-girls with seats behind the long 
counters. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” he says, 
cheerfully, and asks you if you've 
seen his new golf links. 

But let any one intimate that 
something isn’t quite straight with 
J. W. Henderson’s establishment, 
that it hasn’t all the modern appli- 
ances, perhaps, or that some little 
crooked transaction turned out for 
the benefit of the store and to the 
disadvantage of the buyer, and 
George Perry Scott takes a little run 
to New York and stays at his club 
there for a while. And during that 
time Mr. Henderson, who is a good 
man, if a trifle selfish and very anx- 
ious for dollars, is apt to be a little 
uneven in his temper, and talks to 
the head bookkeeper about the ex- 
travagance of society men who get 
mixed up in business concerns. 

But well known as he is in busi- 
ness circles, and valuable as is his 


knowledge of every branch of his 
own particular business, it was not 
Mr. Henderson who saved the es- 
tablishment from the greatest dan- 
ger it was ever threatened with, but 
the “society member” himself. And 
there are those who say that not even 
he deserves that reputation, but that 
the honor is due to a much smaller 
and less important personage. It 
happened this way. 

One day late in the fall the Imp 
happened to be left alone in the 
house with the only the waitress to 
bear him company. The house was 
his Aunt Gertrude’s—Big Aunty she 
was called, to distinguish her from 
littke Aunt Gertrude, who was very 
young. The Imp was immensely im- 
pressed with the city, and was under 
particular obligation to it at this 
point in his history, having just re- 
ceived a magnificent saiior suit with 
a tin whistle attachment which he 
was firmly convinced could never 
have been purchased at any shop at 
home. 

In a conversation with the waitress 
as to its merits, he was greatly in- 
terested to learn that in a certain 
shop downtown there was a whole 
room of such suits, many of them 
white with gold braid. 

“I should like to see ‘em, Maggie,” 
he added firmly. Maggie shook her 
head decidedly. 

“We ain’t to take you into the 
stores, you know, Master Perry,” she 
reminded him. “We'll go out if you 
want, though.” 

In previous dealings with Maggie, 
who shared with the housemaid the 
supervision of the Imp when he was 
left alone, since he did not really 
need a nurse, being seven and ac- 
customed to a great deal of freedom 
as to his comings and goings at 
home, he had learned that persuasion 
was futile, but that argument often 
worked well. 

“Only when you don’t have to, 
Maggie,” he explained, “Katy and I 





just had to go to a place, and we 
just did. For thread. We had to 
need it. So we went. And it was all 
right, Katy said. The reason why 
we can’t, it’s so’s to get the air all 
the time.” 

“Very well, Master Perry, but we 
don’t need a thing.” 

“Not a thing? Not a little thing, 
Maggie, where the suits live?” 

Maggie softened. She was very 
fond of the Imp and the suits would 
amuse him. 

“Why, I suppose we could get them 
towels to hem,” she agreed. “We've 
got to have ’em soon, anyhow.” 

“Oh, yes.” cried the Imp. “I’m 
sure we need ’em, Maggie. I took 
our last towel this morning for the 
cat that I washed—I mean I tried 
to—” but Maggie’s face did not in- 
vite further reminiscence of that 
episode and he turned the subject. 

It was a clear, cold day and the 
streets were crowded. The Imp swung 
along proudly, his hands in his 
pockets, one fist tight about a five- 
dollar gold piece. He always in- 
sisted on emptying his bank when- 
ever he went down town, though he 
never spent anything. 

In front of an enormous building 
that seemed to stretch over the whole 
block they paused, and Maggie said, 
sternly: 

“Now you must just hold on tight 
to me, Master Perry, or I won’t go in 
a step. Do you hear? If you let go 
youll be lost, and I shan’t know 
where to find you.” 

“Oh, yes, ll hold on! Tl hold 
on, Maggie!” he agreed. He meant 
it very sincerely, for the big crowd 
pouring out and in through the vesti- 
bule frightened him a little. There 
was the usual rush, for it was bargain 
day, and the clerks screamed “Cash! 
Cash! Cash!” and the cash-girls ran 
and dodged and pushed, and the 
women chattered, and the big bright 
counters seemed to rise and press 
against the Imp as he gazed and held 
Maggie’s hand. He was half afraid 
and half delighted and very glad they 
had come. He followed Maggie’s 
lead, not seeing her, not speaking to 
her, his eyes fascinated by the color 
and the motion. Through the wind- 
Continued on page 8 
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“SCOUTMASTERSHIP” 
By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Once more the father of all Scouts 
has done his children a good turn. 
This time for captains and council- 
lors. “Scoutmastership” is the book 
we have all been asking someone to 
write; a book that expresses the mean- 
ing and spirit of Scouting for boys 
and girls, and that tells what manner 
of grown-up is wanted for the lead- 
ers; and which then goes on to show 
the grown-up how to become a leader. 
There are some remarkable things 
about this book. First, Sir Robert 
states frankly that the aim of Scout- 
ing is to make the boys and girls 
happy. Then he points out that one 
of the biggest factors making for 
happiness is an appreciation of ‘beau- 
ty especially in the world of out- 
doors. Another point that stays in 
mind is the need for the Scout leader 
to study the individual Scout, not only 
as an individual, but in relation to his 
whole environment — family, school, 
industrial and social. He makes it 
quite clear that no one person can 
successfully lead more than sixteen 
boys or girls at one time, because no 
one can possibly consider or know all 
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the things one must know about each, 
if the number be greater. 


In the general introduction, Sir 
Robert defines the place of Scouting 
in the world today, pointing out that 
“the lessons of the war do not call for 
any great change in our aims or meth- 
eds,” but that all over the world the 
Scouts are expected to take the lead 
in the work of reconstruction. In a 
really wonderful section on “The 
Scout Spirit” he shows how the ro- 
mance of Woodcraft and Nature lore 
unlock this spirit and how “The he- 
roes of the wild, the frontiersmen and 
explorers, the rovers of the sea, the 
airmen of the clouds are Pied Pipers. 

. Where they lead the boys will 
follow, and these will dance to their 
tune when it sings the song of manli- 
ness and pluck, of adventure and 
high endeavor, of efficiency and skill, 
of cheerful sacrifice of self for 
others.” 

In the next chapter, on Boy Train- 
ing, he points out the place of Scout- 
ing in relation to the schools and the 
church, and shows how in addition to 
the knowledge and discipline pro- 
vided for in other organizations, 
Scouting provides for: 

1. Character training through Scout 
lore, woodcraft, the patrol system and 
resourcefulness involved in camping. 

2. Hobbies and Handicrafts, 
through pioneering, bridge building, 

camp “expedients, and badge work. 

3. Health and bodily development, 
through games, exercises and knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene and diet. 

1. Happiness, through an apprecia- 
tive knowledge of nature and natural 
processes, through beauty, and self- 
expression through the arts. 

Service for others, through the 
daily practice of religion by ‘good 
turns,’ and preparedness for emer- 
eencies. 

The rest of the book takes up these 
points at length, and most important 
of all, gives at the end of each chap- 
ter outlines of study programs to be 
followed by a group of would-be 
leaders. Each of these programs 
comes under four or five topics to be 

taken up in weekly meetings, and 
rd up with the suggestion of a 
week end camp in which the princi- 
ples just learned will be practiced. 
The programs are practical. When 
the topic is education, the call is to 
visit public and private schools, con 
tinuation schools, a training ship; to 
study the home life and environment 
of the Scouts, by visiting the neigh- 
borhoods in which they live, the mo- 
vies, watching their street games, ob- 
serving their diversions, the books 
they read; then to visit the Scout 
headquarters, to see how the move- 
ment is administered, and by compar- 





ison the administration offices of any 
great organization, to observe its dis- 
cipline, routine and methods; at the 
end, camp with a troop or patrol and 
study each Scout in turn. 

The book may be ordered direct 
from the publishers or through Nat- 


ional Girl Scout Headquarers. The 
price is $1.05. It should be made 
part of the required reading in every 
training course, so stock up with it, 
and see that it is in your local library. 

Louise STEVENS BRYANT, 
Educational Secretary. 


A CORRECTION 

“The Boy Scouts’ Good Turn,” 
which was published in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL was 
written by Mrs. Henry D. Prescott, 
member of the New Bedford Coun- 
cil, and not by the Commissioner 
Miss Emma R. Hall. THe AMERICAN 
GiRL wishes to apologize to Mrs. 
Prescott for this error. 


INVITATION TO CAPTAINS 

The seventh annual convention of 
the National Council of Girl Scouts 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
the Hotel Sinton, January 18, 19, 
20 and 21, 1921. Engage rooms 
now. All communications about 
rooms or exhibits should go to Miss 
Louise Price, 608 Andrews Building, 
Cincinnati. All other communica- 
tions go to Program Secretary, Dr. 
Louise Stevens Bryant, National 
Headquarters, 189 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Some of the good times planned: 
Banquet, rally, stunts, camp reun- 
ions, exhibits and round table con- 
ferences. Watch next American Girl 
for details, and plan to get to Cin- 
cinnati, January 21, 1921, as your 
best New Year’s gift. 





MEDALS OF MERIT 
Scholarship 


Estelle Steth, Gertrude  Steth, 
Troop 1, Vidalia, Ga.; Mildred Rob- 
ertson, Troop 19, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mary Louise Fitkin, Arvilla Ham- 
mitt, Ruth Keen, Helen Pendreigh, 
Estelle Best, Priscilla Paine, Troop 
33, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lucy Street, 
Dorothy Daggett, Troop 5, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Frances Dvilinsky, 
Troop 4, Roxbury, Mass.; Lucy 
Gast, Troop 25, Buffalo, N. Y.; Alice 
Gahagan, Lillian Plotkin, Troop 25, 
Toledo, Ohio: Elizabeth Addoms, 
Troop 75, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kathryn 
Fuller, Troop 2, Bowling Green, O.: 
Marjorie Spooner, Troop 1, Col- 
onia, 0.: Blanche McElveur, Troop 
1, Vidalia, Ga.; Ruth Jacobson, 
Sarah Wolff, Rose Lowry, Troop 16, 

Continued on page 23 














L ONGER ago than you ever 
heard of, and farther away than 

you ever dreamed, the great Tree- 

master went out to make trees. 

Now the making of trees was a 
most important matter, and the Tree- 
master put his whole mind to it. He 
made all sorts of trees to use for 
huilding houses and making things 
to furnish the houses. Oak, maple, 
elm, ash, mahogany, rose-wood and 
many more, as you well know. 

Then he made all sorts of trees to 
bear food; fruits, nuts, olives, and 
queer things like bread-fruit and 
cocoanuts. 

And he made lovely trees just to 
look pretty. He made dogwood, 
magnolia, horse-chestnut and holly. 

Then the Tree-master gave each 
tree its orders about blooming blos- 
soms and bearing fruit, and at last 
the Tree-master thought his work 
was about done, and he turned to go 
away. 

“Oh, please sir,” said an anxious 
litle voice, “aren’t you going to give 
me anything nice to do?” 

“Who is speaking?” growled the 
Tree-Master in a voice of thunder. 

“It’s only I,” and a very trembly 
tone reached his ear. “I’m-a little 
fir-tree, and I’m neither beautiful 
nor useful.” 

“You're good enough,” said the 
Tree-master, as he glanced at the 
poor little thing. “Behave yourself, 
and no one will notice you.” 

But they did notice her. The 
spring-time came, and all the fruit 
trees put on their beautiful blossom 
frocks, and they jeered at the forlorn 
little fir tree. 

“Ho!” said the apple tree, “look 
at my pink and white garb. Is it 
not exquisite? Don’t you wish you 
could be dressed like this?” 

The poor little fir tree looked on 
with longing eyes, but she was too 
crushed to reply. 

“And see mine!” vaunted the 
peach tree. “Was there ever such 
a perfect shade of color as I wear? 
How it is set off by my green 
leaves!” 

The little fir tree, though tempted 
to envy them, had a generous heart 
and she said, “Your clothes are in- 
deed beautiful, O Apple tree and 
Peach tree. I never saw more deli- 
cate and lovely coloring. Indeed, 
I wish I might dress like that! I 
hate my old dull needles!” 

“And see me,” cried the cherry 
tree, “after all, there’s nothing more 
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THE LITTLE FIR TREE 


By Carolyn Wells 


beautiful than my pure white with 
touches of featherly green.” 

“True, true,” agreed the little fir 
trees. “The colors are all so lovely, 
I scarce know which to choose.” 

The fruit trees tossed their blos- 
som branches, and showers of dainty 
petals fell all around. 

“Oh!” cried the little fir tree, en- 
raptured, “I never saw anything so 
wonderful! If only I had been made 
like that!” 

But the fruit trees paid little heed 
to the fir tree’s lament, they were so 
busy admiring themselves and flaunt- 
ing their glories to the breeze. 

Then the wood trees broke into 
their soft spring greens. 

“Look at me!” said a young ma- 
ple, proudly, “is not my pale yellow 
green as lovely as the pink and 
white of the fruit trees?” 

And gazing at the delicate shade 
of the tiny leaves the little fir tree ad- 
mitted that it was. 

“Oh,” she said, with a deep sigh, 
“if I could have that soft light green 
to wear, I wouldn’t ask for pink 
blossoms. But how I hate my old 
dull needles!” 

The oaks and elms put out their 
young green also, and the feathery 
willows down by the brook waved 
young withes like fairy wands. 

As every fresh beauty unfolded, 
the poor little fir tree wept anew and 
wished the Tree-master had given her 
the like. But so engrossed were the 
trees in watching their own decora- 
tions that they paid small heed to 
the said little fir tree. 

And then summer came. The fir 
tree felt sure new beauties would 
come to the trees, and she almost 
hoped some wonderful change might 
come to her. But she waited and 
watched in vain. 

The others, though! Ah, how they 
reveled in their happiness! 

The fruit trees fairly laughed 
aloud under their happiness of fruit. 
Saucy’ red cherries, crimson velvet 
peaches, mellow golden apples, dewy 
purple plums, everywhere a riot of 
color, fragrance and sweetness. 

How they boasted! 

“Ah, little fir tree,” they said, 
“what would you give for glories 
like these?” 

And the poor, forlorn little fir 
tree shook with sorrow to her very 
heart as she replied, “Ah, if I might 
be like that!” 

“Too bad,” said the peaches care- 
lessly, and they went about their 








business, which was to hold their 
soft cheeks up toward the sun that 


he might kiss them until they 
blushed. 
“Yes, too bad,” chattered the 


pears, not heeding what they were 
saying, as they swayed gently on 
their stems while they slowly ripened 
to a golden and rosy glow. 

The poor little fir tree shuddered 
at their cruel indifference, which 
was harder to bear than their out- 
right scorn. 

And the shade trees were just as 
bad. 

And then the autumn came. Oh, 
the triumphs of the tree then! The 
wonderful flaming banners of scar- 
let and gold that they flung out to 
dazzle all nature. The rich depths 
of bronze and crimson that lurked 
mysteriously in their thick foliage! 

The little fir tree marveled. “Is 
there no end to their magnificance?” 
she thought. “Must I ever see more 
and more of these wonders that I 
may not share?” 

And the poor little thing wept un- 
til her needles lay in a pool all 
around her feet. The willows down 
by the brook saw her and they wept 
in sympathy. The little fir tree saw 
the weeping willows and she was 
erateful for their kind thought, but 
so saddened was she that she only 
wept more needles to the ground. 

And the nut trees! They shook 
their nuts in her very face, and 
taunted her afresh with her useless- 
ness and her lack of beauty. 

The little fir tree thought she 
would die. 

And then the Tree-master came 
walking around. “Hey, hey, what’s 
this?” he exclaimed, as he saw the 
sadness of the little fir tree. 

In a burst of woe the fir tree told 
him all her trials and sorrows. 

“Oh, pooh, pooh,” said the old 
Tree-master, who was really most 
kind hearted, “have you forgotten 
this? All through the winter the 
other trees will be shivering and 
shaking in bare boughs. They will 
have no beauty and they will be sad 
and forlorn. You will be green and 
handsome, and then you can ask 
them why they look so ugly and 
downcast.” 

The fir tree cheered up a little, for 
though not vindictive she had been 
so scorned by the other trees that she 
was glad to look pretty in the winter 
when they were forlorn and bare. 
Continued on page 24 
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SEASONS GREETINGS 
M for the mistletoe — high, high 
above; 
I for eatables—all of us love; 
R for riddles—puzzling us sore 
R ight selections of presents ga- 
lore; 
Y for Yale log—Yule-tide too 
Happiest season for me and 
you. 
. for the candles—never so bright; 
H for holly—elect for the night; 
R for rhymes whose measures tell 
I nfinite joy, yes, peace as well: 
S means Santa, eminent friend, 
rue to the children, a saint to the 
end; 
M for many gifts, ready to send; 
A means all of us wish all of you, 
S eason’s greetings both fond and 
true. 


a 








Mamie V. Wyckorr, 
Troop 39, Manhattan. 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

A charming Hallowe’en Tacky 
Party was given in honor of the Boy 
Scouts of Troop 6 by the Girl Scouts 
of Troop 1.° The guests wore very 
pretty costumes and the rooms were 
charmingly decorated with fodder, 
pumpkins, black cats and witches. 

A grand march and all sorts of 
Hallowe’en games and contests filled 
the entire evening and everyone cer- 
tainly did enjoy the good time we 


all had. 


A JOLLY CHRISTMAS PARTY 

The Girl Scouts of Troop 1, 
Clinton, Mass., held a very enjoy- 
able Christmas party last year at 
the home of their captain. At first 
games were played, after which the 
Scouts gathered around the fireplace 
and listened to the Christmas carols 
which were played on the Brunswick. 
Between records  sleigh-bells were 
heard, and everybody rushed to the 
windows and then to the door to ad- 
mit Santa Claus. He asked for the 
fireplace and was immediately taken 
to the one around which we had been 
sitting, but it proved to be the wrong 
one, so doors were opened into an- 
other room, and there was a brightly 
illuminated tree which was a surpris® 
to all the Scouts. 

Santa then distributed the pres- 
ents which had been prepared by the 


girls. Each Scout had purchased a 
ten cent present for another Scout 
and then had made a funny verse 
about her to go with it, which the 
receiver had to read aloud. The troop 
presented its captain with a large 
box of stationery . Refreshments of 
cocoa, cookies, ice cream and candy 
were served by the committee. 

E. S. Reporter 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The Girl Scouts of Troop 11, 
Brooklyn, were organized last March 
and since then have done many good 
deeds. 

At the evening service on Mother’s 
Day last they ushered the people to 
the pews in church and certainly 
made a good impression on the con- 
cregation as they walked down the 
aisles in their uniforms. Then again 
on Old Folks’ Sunday they presented 
ill the old folks who attended the 
service with flowers. 

They also worked very hard from 
March until July to raise enough 
money to equip their own camp and 
as a result they had their first camp 
at Port Washington. They purchased 
three tents, eight cots and cooking 
equipment. K. M. S., Capratn, 

Troop 1}. 





WANTED! 


Contributions for The Scout 
Scrap Book for February. 
Letters—not over 300 words 
long: “A Valentine Party.” 
Photographs (must be sharp) 
or Drawings, “A Valentine 

Party.” 

Verses—not over 24 lines long. 
Must contain the words “A 
Valentine Party.” 

All contributions must be- re- 
ceived by January 10. The 
best material will appear in 
the February Number. Ad- 
dress: THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
Nat’! Hdqt., Girl Scouts. 189 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 

Contributions must be original. 

Read above rules carefully. 

Unavailable material cannot be 
returned unless stamps are 
enclosed. 














GIRL SCOUT LAWS 
I 


We trust her always, anywhere, 
The girl will do what’s fair and 
square 
There cannot be the slightest doubt 
As to her honor—she’s a Scout. 
II 
A Scout is loyal, she is true, 
Behind your back stands up for 
you; 
To God and home and country she 
Has pledged her faith and fealty. 
Ill 


To do a good turn every day, 

To cheer the lonely on their way 
Or if in trouble help them out, 

She tries of coufse, for she’s a 


Scout. IV 


She’s friendly in her ways, the Scout, 
The good in others she finds out, 

And little children and the old 
Know well she has a heart of gold. 

IV 

In courtesy her manners grow, 

Her voice becomes more gentle, 
low, 

For Scout Law says it’s only right 

Always to be at least polite. 


She will be kind to beasts and birds; 
These little brothers without words 
Who suffer much in their dumb way, 
A Scout must feel what they would 


say. VI 
When under orders she obeys 
For duty done Scouts ask no praise 
Though it may often cost her pain 
She scorns to grumble or complain. 
Vill 
The Girl Scout wears a cheerful face, 
Tis sunshine in a shady place, 
Even if her own heart should be sad 
She wants the others to be glad. 
IX 
She’s thrifty of her time and health 
For more than money these are 
wealth, 
But money saved serves many ends, 
The thrifty Scout with prudence 
spends. 


The Scout is orderly and neat, 
Her body wholesome, fresh and 
sweet, 
(nd all her acts, seen or unseen 
Her words and inward thoughts are 
clean. 
Mrs. FREDERICK PETERSON 











Read the account of the sock so- 
ciable given by the Clover Troop of 
New Bedford last Christmas. It may 
give you some new ideas for money 
raising. 

A little sock, cut out of coarse net 
and sewed around with red worsted, 
was attached to a card on which was 
printed the following: 

SOCK SOCIABLE 
This little sock we give to you 

It is not for you to wear, 

Please multiply your size by two 

And place therein with care, 

In pennies or in cents, 
Just twice the number that you 
wear. 
(We hope it is immense.) 

So if you wear a number 10 
You owe us 20, see? 

Which dropped within this little 

sock 
Will fill our hearts with glee. 

Tis all we ask, it isn’t much, 
And hardly any trouble, 

But if you only have one foot, 
We'll surely charge you double. 

Now if you have a friend quite 

dear 
You'd like to bring 
Or if you know 
come, 
We'll gladly give you two. 

So don’t forget the place and date, 
We'll answer when you knock, 

And welcome you with open arms, 
But DON’T FORGET YOUR SOCK. 

The name and the place were writ- 
ten on the back of the card. 

This social was the means of the 
troop raising twenty-three dollars for 
a Christmas fund for a poor and 
needy family in New Bedford. Games 
and refreshments which were served, 
helped toward the enjoyment of all. 


with you, 
someone who'd 


AN UNUSUAL GOOD TURN 

Among the hundreds who turned 
out to witness the fire’s progress of 
a mill in White Plains, N. Y., were 
three Girl Scouts who undirected, 
crept out of bed in the early morn- 
ing hours before daybreak, to put 
into practical use the knowledge 
which they had acquired in the 
course of their recent training. 

At 4:15 A.M. on Monday morning 
the McNeilly home had caught fire 
from the spurting flames enveloping 
the mill yard adjoining. Against 
the deep shadows of smoke filled 
background, the house stood out as 
in a spot light within the brilliant 
clare from the burning mill. 

Nattily attired in uniform, as if 
ready for inspection, a trim Girl 
Scout crossed the circle of light and 
entered the burning house. Again 
and again she was seen to pass 
ir, and out of the building, remov- 
ing the articles of value which she 
found handy and carrying them to 
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a place of safety on the opposite side 
of the street. 

Pine Tree Troop No. 2 will be 
pleased to read this account of how 
Eileen Flanagan was helping others 
in her Girl Scout uniform before 
daybreak on that morning. 

Next door to the burning McNeilly 
home Miss Lucy Street and Miss 
Dorothy Daggett were toiling like 
beavers removing the belongings 
from the Fink home to a place of 
safety, and enjoying their first op- 
portunity to aid at a genuine fire, 
instead of practicing at a fire drill. 

The work of these three girls is a 
splendid example to the officers and 
members of the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion, of the value of discipline, in- 
itiative and self reliance in an emer- 
gency. 

“Doing a good turn,” before day- 
break is making a real early start 
for the day. 

Mrs. C. C. W., 


Commissioner 








“Yost of us had ‘ukes’ so we would sit around 
—St. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Nine girls and our Captain started 
eff on an over-night hike to Moun- 
tain View, N. J., where we had se- 
cured “Camp U-No-Us” from a 
friend. After we had arrived at the 
camp in the afternoon we swam and 
canoed to our heart’s content. In the 
evening we were entertained by 
some Boy Scouts from across the 
river who played their cornets. 

On Sunday morning we had quite 
a time getting breakfast as the oil 
stove we were using refused to work, 
and it was 9:00 o’clock before we 
had breakfast. (We had gotten up 
long before the sun rose! ) 

I wish that some scouts from dif- 
ferent troops would write to me. 

Elizabeth Tonks, 504 N. Grove St., 
East Orange, N. J. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The Girl Scouts of Troop 1, St. 
Louis, will not forget the marvelous 
time they had while at Camp Lookout 
in Ozarks this summer. Although 
there were thirteen in our party (we 
aren't superstitious), things went off 
with flying colors. 

Camp Roosevelt, a Boy Scout camp 
of Missouri, was near and by the 
kindness of Major Simmons, we went 
there for mess. We spent the first 
day making camp and found it very 
interesting. Ozark air and scout ac- 
tivities gave us raving appetites and 
of all the bugle calls, the one, that 
we all responded to with surprising 
promptness, was mess! Flapjacks 
disappeared like snow on a July day, 
when we sat down to breakfast. 

At 6:00 o’clock in the morning, re- 
veille blew and at 6:15 we were on 
our way to take our “upsetting” ex- 
ercises, as we called them. Our 
mornings were spent in cleaning up 
for inspection and doing things 
around camp. Most of us had “ukes” 





the fire 
Louis, Mo. 


and sing songs until taps sounded” 


so after supper we would sit around 
the fire and sing songs until taps 
sounded. 

We made an exhibit, some minia- 
ture leantos, huts, an oven, several 
kinds of fires, and a bridge. 

Every day we went swimming in 
the Big River. 

One day we took a long hike up 
Hugh’s Mt. to Red Rock. It is called 
Red Rock because the whole top of 
the mountain is bare and the rock 
has a reddish brown color. The view 
from the top was wonderful! 

While at camp we became ac- 
quainted with all the surroundings 
and when the time came to leave, we 
all wondered how we could exist 
until next year—and we are still 
wondering! 


J. S., M. E., G. B., Troop I. 
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THE IMP’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 





ing, crowded little streets made by 
the counters they pushed their way, 
and before the lace counter Maggie 
paused to handle and price some 
great bargains. The intoxication of 
the shopper caught her, and she 
pushed and pulled the remnants and 
crowded the other women till the Imp 
grew horribly restless. He gave one 
or two little pulls at her hand, but 
she had long ago dropped his and 
only said, “In a minute, Master 
Perry, in a minute,” till his wrath 
grew hot against her and he slipped 
over to get a nearer view of a won- 
derful revolving wheel of ribbon a 
little farther off. He looked back 
once apprenhensively, but Maggie 
was engaged in pricing handker- 
chiefs, “slightly soiled, at greatly re- 
duced values,” and did not notice 
that he left her. 

The excitement of adventure seized 
him and he struck off boldly into the 
crowd, wandering here and _ there 
where the pressure drove him, his 
hands in his pockets, his head well 
back, his pea-jacket buttoned up to 
his throat his sailor-cap tipped to 
one side, a genial and inquiring smile 
on his handsome little face. The 
ladies behind the counters smiled at 
him, the mothers with children of 
their own in tow wondered audibly if 
he were lost; but his look was so 
confident that no one spoke to him, 
and he revelled in the independence 
and excitement of the occasion, with 
slight concern for Maggie, whose 
mind found its satisfaction in old 
handkerchiefs. 

At his right rose a shrill impa- 
tient cry: “Cash! Here, Cash!” <A 
very handsome young lady with mar- 
velously dressed hair and a very 
small waist was calling and looking 
fiercely at a slow little girl in a crum- 
pled, black sateen apron, who idled 
along, vigorously chewing gum, toss- 
ing her short pig-tails and looking 
saucily at the young lady. “Hurry, 
cash,” snapped the clerk, but the 
little girl pretended to tie her shoe, 
and kneeled down near the Imp, set- 
ting ther flat basket by his feet. A 
tall, straight man standing by a pillar 
turned suddenly and looked at them. 
The little girl had finished her shoe 
and was looking with interest at the 
Imp, who returned her stare with a 
pleasant smile. She looked very 


much like a little girl he knew at 
home, only her hair was redder and 
curlier, and the-Imp loved red-haired 
people even at the age of seven and a 
half, a taste he never lost in after 








(Continued from page 3) 


life. They smiled at each other, and 
the Imp had just said, “Hello,” when 
the tall man walked up to them. 

“Get up immediately and hurry up 
-—~-you’re wanted,” he said severety. 
The little girl pouted and scowled as 
much as she dared. 

“IT was just tyin’ m’ shoe,” she 
mumbled. 

“No answering back,” he said 
crossly. “You dawdle half your 
time, I don’t doubt.” 

The little girl slunk away with a 
very angry look and presented her 
basket to the young lady behind the 
counter. The Imp followed her, im- 
mensely interested. She darted away 
with a basketful of Muffy things and 
the Imp ran after her. Into an ele- 
vator she jumped and then he lost 
her. But as he waited disconsolately 
where she had entered the little 
square room that ‘sailed up and 
down, it came back again and she 
appeared. As his face lit up with 
the unexpected pleasure she grinned 
familiarly at him. 

“Hello!” she said. 

“Hello!” returned the Imp. She 
shook her pigtails back and began a 
question when he saw her eyes grow 
big with apprehension. 

“Come on! Come on!” she gasped, 
and seizing his hand she ducked un- 
der the outstretched, bundle-filled 
arms of an old lady and pulled the 
Imp after her only giving him time 
to see approaching her, with anger 
in his eye, the same tall, straight 
gentleman who had scolded her be- 
fore. Whether they were followed 
or not the Imp did not know, for 
they ran so quickly and turned and 
dodged so successfully that in a few 
moments they were in an entirely 
new part of the big store, full of 
Japanese goods. The Imp was all 
eves for the red and blue and purple 
and yellow that covered banners and 
parasols and fans. A quaint, sweet 
odor came from everything, and 
fewer people crowded the narrow 
little lanes. 

“Who is he?” gasped the Imp, ter- 
ribly confused and out of breath. 

“Floor’ker,” responded his com- 
panion briefly. “Nasty thing!” 

The Imp had never head of a floor- 
walker, but he nodded comprehend- 
ingly. 

“Oh! A flawker,” he said. “Is he 
horrid?” 

“He’s a pig,” said the little girl. 

“Sadie! Oh, Sadie!” 

Coming towards them with a small 
parasol and a Japanese gong under 


her arm and an empty basket on her 
head, like a little Italian, was an- 
other little girl in a black sateen 
apron and pigtails. 

“Wha’cher want,” she said, look- 
ing with some interest at the Imp. 

“Will you take these to Miss Mur- 
phy at the ribbon counter? I 
daresn’t go near it—Wicks is mad 
at me again.” 

“He’s mad at me, too,” objected 
Sadie. “I sassed him Tuesday and 
he was hoppin’ mad. Are you takin’ 
back the kid?” 

“Yes,” said the 
promptly. “He’s lost.” 

It struck the Imp for the first 
time that this was a fact. He was 
lost, and as the idea came over him 
with full force and he imagined 
Maggie hunting vainly for her little 
boy, his chin quivered and the gorg- 
eous lantern above his head grew 
blurred for a moment. 

“Oh, we'll find her—we’ll find 
her,” cried his friend hastily. “We 
always find *em Where was you 
when you lost her? Near the rib- 


other _ girl 


bons,” 
But the Imp checked himself 
quickly. “I guess so—I was holding 


Maggie’s hand and she-—she let go 
--no, I let go—” 

“Where was you?” said Sadie per- 
sistently, “near the ribbons?” 

“No,” said the Imp thoughtfully, 
“it was near the bargains.” 

The little girl laughed and ran 
off with the two baskets, and his 
friend sat down comfortably under 
a big parasol hung with lanterns. 

“It’s no good for us to move,” 
she said. “Sadie’ll tell them where 
we are. Once me and other kid 
chased ourselves all ‘round the 
place with his mother chasin’ after 


us. We'll stay right here. Was it 
your mother?” 
“°Course not!” responded the 


Imp indignantly, “Mamma’s off to 
make a call with Big Aunty. It was 
Maggie.” 

“Oh, well, she’ll come, you just 
see! She'll come!” 

“Yes, shell come,” repeated the 
Imp, contentedly, “shell come.” 

So they sat, a funny little pair, 
under the big umbrella, the little 
sailor-boy and the cash-girl; ana 
being of a sociable nature, they ex- 
changed experiences. The little girl, 
whose name was Jenny, seemed 
strangely ignorant of all the Imp’s 
affairs and had never met his Uncle 
Stanley. Nor did she know where 
he lived, though the Imp explained 











that they were a lot of brown houses 
all close to each other with steps 
going up. 

“Oh my! there’s lots o’ them!” she 
said easily, and the Imp felt that 
she knew a great deal and cuuld 
probably take him home herself if 
she chose to trouble about it. 

She was very glad of a rest, she 
said, because she had trotted all day, 
and the floor’ker had lost whatever 
temper he had and Miss Murphy had 
cried, he’d talked so nasty to her, 
ard the whole place was wild at 
Henderson, he’d discharged so many 
for complaining. But he’d see. He’d 
see! Here Jenny hugged herself 
and rocked back and forth with de- 
light. 

“What is it 
the Imp excitedly. 

“I mustn’t tell a soul,” said Jenny, 
“rot a soul. Miss Murphy says she’s 
serry for George Scott, cause he’ll 
lose more than Henderson.” 

“What’ll he lose?” said the Imp 
with interest, “what'll Uncle George 
lose?” 

“Oh, ‘tain’t your uncle,’ replied 
Jenny. “It’s the Scott that owns the 
piace. Miss Murphy says that if he 
knew maybe it would be different; 
but he’s off South—he don’t know 
what Wicks and Henderson do.” 

“My Uncle George is back. He 
ist South any more,” announced 
the Imp. “I saw him this morning. 
He was eating his breakfast.” 

“Oh, well, this one I mean is 
South,” Jenny ‘returned hastily. 
“Maybe he’d want the dinner, Miss 
Murphy says.” 

“Dinner? dinner?” queried the 
Imp. 

“A Christmas dinner for us all,” 
explained Jenny. “Like J. P. Will- 
iams does for his clerks.” 

“Oh!” said the Imp, with inter- 
est. “Cranberry and turkey and all 
the people?” Jenny nodded. 

“And lunch in the store 
Smith’s, holiday time.” 

The Imp couldn’t exactly see why 
one’s family and grandfather from 
the country and Uncle Henry from 
the West should go to a store to 
have lunch, but he nodded. 

“And a tree?” he asked. 

Jenny shook her head. “I guess 
not a tree,” she said regretfully. 
“Miss Murphy doesn’t care for a 
tree.” 

The Imp disagreed with Miss 
Murphy and said as much. He was, 
nevertheless, interested in the great 
surprise in store for Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Scott in the South, and 
though Jenny’s explanations were 
extremely vague to his mind, he got 
a vivid picture of Mr. Henderson 
avd “Wicks” running about in an 
empty store, trying to serve all the 


What is it?” said 


like 
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He dashed toward the tree to wait upon the little cash girls. 


customers alone. He had a keen 
sense of humor, and this amused him 
greatly. He chuckled to himself as 
Jenny described their rage and de- 
spair, and he asked her what the 
great Miss Murphy would do then. 

“Oh, she'll be all right,” said 
Jenny, “she'll be all right. She 
knows what she’ll do. She’s got an- 
other place.” 

The little cash-girl felt very im- 
portant and chattered all that she 
had heard, and the Imp listened 
vaguely, watching the clerks and the 
people, very interested in what he 
saw, and really paying attention only 
when Jenny gave some particularly 
vindictive representation of how 
angry “Wicks” would be. : 

But at last he grew restless an 
tired. And Jenny “found her hands 
full,” as she said, to entertain him. 
Also her conscience smote her for 
not having taken him long ago to the 
room where the clerks had instruc- 
tions to bring lost children, and she 
was afraid that even her good friend 
Miss Murphy would be very angry 
with her for wasting so much time. 
She knew that the employees in the 
Japanese department would have sent 
her about her business long ago if 
she had rot been so open in her at- 
tentions to the little boy that they 


believed her under orders to amuse 
him while his people were found. So 
she was glad enough when Sadie 
ran up to her to say that a nurse 
was crying for a little boy in a blue 
sailor-suit in the ladies’ waiting- 
room, and that Jenny was greatly in 
demand, as the crowd was greater 
than ever. 

“I told ’em at the lace counter 
that Wicks had sent you on an er- 
rand, but Miss Ferris is awful mad,” 
she said, hurrying them along. “She 
says she’s got to have more help or 
she can’t keep her  cash-book 
straight.” 

The little girls gossiped together 
and elbowed the crowd and chewed 
gum vigorously, and the Imp felt 
very lonely and frightened by the 
time they dropped him in the ladies’ 
waiting-room and he ran into Mag- 
gie’s arms, crying loudly when he 
saw her own frightened, tear-stained 
face. She did not scold, for she 
knew it had all been her fault, but 
she said sorrowfully, “I’ve been an 
hour hunting for you, Master Perry,” 
and as he begged her pardon in his 
best manner she answered him very 
kindly and only hoped that he’d say 
nothing about it to anyone. This he 
readily promised, and they went 
home subdued but grateful that a 
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kind Providence had thrown them 
together again. 

Nobody was home but Uncle Stan- 
ley, and he entertained his nephew 
till dinner-time, when the Imp ordi- 
narily went to bed. But a great de- 
sire to converse with his very favor- 
ite Uncle George led him to beg for 
a half hour after dinner with that 
gentlemen. His own tea had made 
him very drowsy, and when Uncle 
George came into the library the Imp 
was almost asleep in the big chair. 
Uncle George was not alone, and a 
little slender man who preceded him 
almost sat on the Imp, who uncurled 
himself with a sniff and stared at the 
visitor. Uncle George laughed. 

“Only my nephew, Henderson,” 


he said. “I’m afraid you’ll have to 
run along, Imp. I’m very busy to- 
night.” 


The Imp pricked up his ears. “Is 
it the one that’s going to have to tie 
up all the bundles himself?” he 
asked with interest. And as both 
men stared he added -politely, “I 
means with Wicks—he and Wicks 


together.” 


“What do you mean?” asked his 
uncle laughingly. 

“When they strike, you know,” 
said the Imp, looking inquiringry 
from one to the other. “There won't 
be anybody else—not a body. He'll 
have to run pretty fast—he’s so 
small.” 

Mr. Henderson stared harder at 
the rumpled little boy with the 
sleep yet in his brown eyes. Uncle 
George picked him up and said: 

“What do you know of a strike, 
Perry? Where did you ever hear o1 
one?” 

“It isn’t when you hit anybody,” 
explained the Imp eagerly. He had 
labored under that delusion at first 
himself, and he sympathized with his 
hearers. “You all go from the store 
and don’t come back, so then all the 
people come to buy the things and 
nobody’s there to give ’em to ’em. 


9° 


See? 


“When does this happen?” said 
Uncle George, in a ‘queer way. 
“Where did you hear it?” 

“At holiday time, Jenny says, but 
only some people know about it. It’s 
io spite Henderson and Wicks. 
They'll have to tie up bundles,” 
said the Imp sleepily. 

“This is absurd,” said the little 
man angrily. “The child has been 
hoaxed, Mr. Scott.” 

“Where have you been, Perry?” 
said Uncle George quietly. 

“In a big store where Wicks is, 
and white sailor-suits like mine—but 
I never saw ’em, never,” answered 
the Imp sadly. 

“Who told you that there would 
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be a strike?” asked the little man 
crossly. 

“Jenny,” replied the Imp simply. 
“Miss Murphy made it up. Hender- 
sen was nasty to her.” 

The little man flushed. “This is 
absurd,” he said angrily. “There’s no 
truth in it, Mr. Scott, and if there 
were, we can get plenty of people—” 

“Oh, no, you can’t!” interrupted 
the Imp quickly. “No, you can’t! 
There won't be anybody. They aren’t 
going till late—” 

“How late?” asked Uncle George. 

“Oh—late,” said the Imp vaguely. 
“An’ all the other stores will have 
the other people. They’re going to 
another place.” 

“Where?” asked Uncle George. 
He held the Imp tight and looked at 


him rather sternly. 


“To Ferris’s, in Brooklyn,” said 
the Imp promptly. 

“It’s a lie!” the little man burst 
out. “Ferris has enough clerks!” 

“He’s bought a new store,” said 
the Imp, whom the heat of the open 
fire was making sleepier than ever. 
“Miss Murphy told him about the 
clerks an’ he wants ’em. He hates 
Henderson, too. Henderson is too 
fresh,” he explained drowsily. 

“I cannot stay any longer to be 
insulted, Mr. Scott,” began Mr. Hen- 
derson angrily, but Mr. Scott had 
risen, and still holding the Imp 
looked sternly down at him. 

“I think you had better stay, Hen- 
derson,” he remarked calmly, “there 
may be something to be done yet. 
It’s not too late.” 

“You don’t mean you believe all 
that tomfoolery, Scott?” demanded 
the littke man. “Why, it’s utterly 
impossible that I shouldn’t have 
known of all this—utterly impos- 
sible! It would be all over the place 
in a day.” 

“Nobody knows at all,” murmured 
the Imp to himself, “nobody at all. 
Jenny listened, so she found out. 
Just the day before, they’re going. 
Ferris will take them. He’s a Jew, 
and he hates Henderson. Miss Mur- 
phy will be the head one. She’s sorry 
for Scott. He’s South. She says 
maybe he’d do something if he knew 


“What do they want?” said Uncle 
George, shaking the Imp to open his 
eyes. 

“Oh you pulled my hair 1 want 
to go to bed. I want Maggie,” cried 
the Imp frantically. Uncle George 
soothed him and gave him his gold 
watch to play with. “In a minute, 
boy. Just tell me what they want,’ 
he said, pleasantly. 

“A Christmas tree, and a lunch 
with grandfather in the store! And 
longer time to rest!” snapped the 
Imp. 





And as the two men scowled at 
each other he shook his head at his 
own confusion. “I mean they don’t 
want a tree!” he cried. “They want 
« dinner like—like the other man 
gave the clerks, and they want a 
lunch in the store, an’, an-—” here 
an enormous yawn choked him and 
his head fell forward sleepily. 


“Do you know anything about 
this, Henderson?” asked Uncle 
George. 

Mr. Henderson shifted his gaze 
and twisted in the chair he had 
dropped into. “I believe there was 
some petition or other as to a lunch 
served in the store during the holi- 
day season and a longer intermis- 
sion,” he said in a low voice,” and 
Wickham tells me that the girls, es- 
pecially, feel angry because Will- 
iams has given his clerks a Christmas 
dinner occasionally. But it is a 
privilege which I felt I could grant 
or not as I chose, and the expense 
would be very considerable, as the 
year has been fairly hard. More- 
over, there has been a great deal of 
insubordination and I have had to 
discharge—” 

The Imp opened his eyes. “Hen- 
derson has discharged lots of "em— 
lots!” he said cheerfully. “If they 
open their mouth he fires ’em!” 

Mr. Henderson gasped. The Imp 
looked curiously at him. 

“How do you fire °em—like an air- 
pistol?” he inquired. He did not 
notice if Mr. Henderson answered, 
for sleep overcame him finally, and 
with a vague murmur of sailor-suits 
and lanterns and Maggie’s bargains 
he drifted off, only mentioning the 
name of Wicks and later drawling in 
a whisper, “tie up all the bundles— 
tie up all the bundles—” 

The firm of Henderson was en- 
gaged in business till very late that 
night, the silent partner with his 
nephew still in his arms. Mr. Hen- 
derson seemed very greatly shaken 
and very deeply impressed, and as he 
stood in the vestibule and George 
Perry Scott, six feet in his stockings, 
handsome and gray-haired, delivered 
a final charge that ended with “spare 
no expense,” he nodded his head 
thoughtfully. 

“Maybe you’re right, maybe you’re 
right, Scott,” he said slowly, “I never 
take any stock in rumors, but maybe 
you're right. It would be a nasty 
time to lose them, and as you say, 
we would be severely crippled for a 
week at least. And I'll send Wick- 
ham away. He’s strict, but I thought 
that was just as well. As for Miss 


Murphy, I can’t deny she’s a fine 
woman, but—still if a dinner will 
make it all right, I guess we can 
afford it.” 


(Continued on page 21) 
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MANHATTAN SCOUT NEWS 


Edited by Birdsall Otis Edey 


189 Lexington Avenue, New York 








AT THE ELECTRICAL SHOW 


Listen, my children, 
And you shall hear— 
Of the Electrical Show 
Which came this year. 


One Friday night 
We planned to go; 
Because of an invitation 


To the Electrical Show. 


As we entered the building 
What met our sight! 

But a dazzling array 

Of many colored lights. 


One step to the right 
Nearly gave us a fright 
For before us we saw— 
A machine very bright 
Devouring soiled clothes 
And producing them white. 


Oh! what is that buzzing 

That floats in the air, 

’Tis the Vacuum Cleaner working 
To make carpets fair. 


The Vacuum Cleaner, 
That novel invention 
Will surely attract 

The housewife’s attention. 


The electrical typewriter 
Oh! what a blessing. 

It can do the girl’s work 
While she is dressing. 


Then there is such a thing 
That goes by itself; 

And miraculously washes 
The dishes on the shelf. 





We turned away 

And began to sway 
To the strains of music 
Not far away. 


We looked ahead, 

And we sure did stare! 
For the piano was playing 
With nobody there. 


Aflight of stairs 

And some more dazzling lights, 
Some more new attractions 

To give us delight. 


Along we walked 

So weary and tired— 

And saw many wonders 
All done by electric wires. 


And soon our weary eyes 
And dragging feet 

Both reminded us 

That time did fleet. 


All in all 
This was agreed, 
That we had had 
A very nice treat. 
Memsers OF Troop No. 38, 
Manhattan 


BLIND GIRL SCOUTS 

If you “follow your nose” at 240 
Fast 105th Street, New York, it will 
lead you irresistibly into the base- 
ment where a warm, cheery kitchen 
is found to be responsible for the 
enticing odors. 

The odors come from great ket- 
tles and pots steaming on a mon- 
ster black stove. There are young 


cooks everywhere in the rooms and 
it all seems like any other good 


A group of international scouts who took part in the pageant held during the “Drive.” 


kitchen, until one notices with a 
start of astonishment—that the cooks 
don’t look at their work! They taste 
and feel and smell and listen to see 
if the soup is boiling, if the pota- 
toes are cooked through, if the but- 
ter will go ‘round. They can’t look 
at their work, for they are blind. 
They are a troop of blind Girl Scouts 
at their Monday evening feast at thie 
Federation Settlement. 

They didn’t know last Monday 
night that they were going to have 
visitors, so they were caught in the 
thick of the party cutting bread, 
cooking spaghetti, measuring cocoa, 
setting table, and since they are girls, 
doing a good deal of laughing and 
teasing and ‘joking while they 
worked. Deft fingers moved over the 
stoves and tables. 

The blind Girl Scouts are new to 
Scouting, just “tenderfeet” at present, 
but they promise to be as good as 
the best of them before they’re 
through with the Girl Scout stunts. 
Of course, some of the tests will have 
to be adapted somewhat, as for ex- 
ample, they will signal by the tap- 
ping system instead of wigwagging. 
But as for the ordinary Girl Scout 
tests, the blind troop can well hope 
to master them, for they learned to 
use their hands deftly long ago, and 
knot-tying, sewing, bedmaking, ban- 
daging, won’t be hard for them. 

Monday night is the big night for 
the blind Girl Scouts at tht Federa- 
tion settlement. The gather there at 
€ o'clock, about 15 or 25 of them, 
tie on their big aprons, and under the 
the direction of their leader. Each 
week one of the girls is “hostess”— 
part of the business of being a Girl 
Scout is to be a homemaker—and 
scats the guests at the table. 


A GOOD TURN 
Saturday, November 6, the day of 
the parade on Fifth Avenue, each 
troop was asked to fill a basket for 
presentation to the different hospitals 
of the city. The girls of Troop 31 
secured and decorated a basket, fill- 
ing it with choice fruits. The bas- 
ket looked very nice and made a very 
fine gift to the Presbyterian Hospital, 
where it was taken by a member of 

the troop after the parade. 

BEVERLY TAYLOR, 

Secretary 
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GIRL SCOUT DAY AT THE GLOBE 


Girl Scout Day at the Globe was 
a wonderful success. There were 
several hundred Girl Scouts, who 
lined up at Scout Headquarters, and 
lead by the drum and bugle corp, 
marched to the theatre, where seats 
had been reserved for us. Not only 
was our camp picture shown; but 
also the Golden Eaglet, which was 
well received by the crowded house. 
The event was a real theatre party. 

Not only were the Scout pictures 
shown at the Globe; but all week 
long there were four movies of the 
Girl Scouts in the theatres of the 
city—three of which were taken of 
the Philadelphia Girl Scouts. One 
was of Miss Estrid Ott when she vis- 
ited us at Moose Hall. 





Miss Margalo Gillmore, who is 
taking the part of Sylvia Fair in the 
“Famous Mrs. Fair,” playing with 
Henry Miller and Blanche Bates, 
came to the Girl Scout Headquarters 
to become a sustaining member of 
the. organization. Several of the 
Cirl Scouts were present and Miss 
Gillmore was greately interested in 
them and the work they are doing. 
Miss Gillmore said as she looked 
at a Scout’s sleeve with many merit 
badges on it, “How thrilling! How 
I would love to be a Girl Scout.” 

Several newspaper men with cam- 
eras came running up to catch a 
snap as Miss Gillmore put her sig- 
nature on the pledge slip. 


GIRL SCOUT SUNDAY 


On Girl Scout Sunday many of the 
ministers gave talks on Girl Scouts. 
The Scouts in districts went to 
Church in a body with the flags at 
the front—as they entered the church 
the congregation rose and stood at 
attention until the flags were placed 
and the Scouts in their places. Dr. 
Bond of Fox Chase held a combined 
meeting for Boy and Girl Scouts and 
gave an interesting and_ thrilling 
talk on “Our Flag.” The choir sang 
an anthem “Lest We Forget,” and 
the service closed by a salute to the 
fleg, led by Miss Nancy B. Waddell, 


director. 
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COURT OF HONOR 


The fall Court of Honor was held 
here Saturday afternoon, December 
4. It was a joyous occasion for 
about two hundrded Girl Socuts of 
Philadelphia, as there were six hun- 
dred merit badges awarded. Every- 
one was surprised at the large num- 
ber because it was thought that the 
increased difficulties of the require- 
ments would lessen the number of 
winners. But this was not so at 
all. On the contrary, the girls worked 
harder than ever and there were only 
about five or six girls who failed to 
pass their tests. 

Several rulings that our Court of 
Honor has made, which have proven 
successful, are the following: 

1. 90% is the passing mark for 
all tests. 

2. A Girl Scout signing up for 
Merit Badge examinations and not 
reporting to the examiner at the 
time set forfeits the privilege of 
taking any test whatsoever for the 
period of one year. 

3. Two Courts of Honor are held 
in the spring and fall, at which only 
Merit Badges are awarded. The 
Grand Court of Honor is held in 
January in one of the court rooms 
of the City Hall. At this time First 
Class, Medals of Merit and Golden 
Faglets are awarded. (This division 
of the Court of Honor was made be- 
cause it was felt that the more im- 
portant awards should be given on 
a very special occasion.) 

Many letters of approval have been 
received from our examiners, con: 
eratulating us on the new Merit 
Badge requirements. They all seem 
delighted with the new tests—and 
so are we. 

EpitH K. STERN, 
Chairman, Court of Honor 


CATHOLIC SCOUTS 

Archbishop Dougherty has given 
his hearty endorsement to the Girl 
Scout Movement in Philadelphia. 
With this approbation and the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Clyde Hambright, the 
Catholic representative on the Girl 
Scout executive committee, Mrs. 
John Newbold, of the Local Council, 
and Miss Ruth Israel, Catholic Field 
Worker, it is planned to organize a 
Girl Scout Troop in every parish in 
the diocese. 

Although active work did not be- 
gin until November 1 a number of 
the pastors have added their ap- 
proval to that of the Archbishop, 
saying that they feel the Girl Scouts 





Watch for the 
Philadelphia page next month! 








fills a long felt want. 

Troops have already been started 
at several of the convent schools in 
the city. In addition to the work of 
organizing troops, Mrs. Hambright 
and Miss Israel have also spoken to 
various clubs of Representative 
Cathloic Young Women, upon the 
subject of Scouting for girls, and the 
response in the form of offers to act 
as leaders and a willingness to be- 
gin in earnest by promising to take 
the next captains’ course, have been 
most gratifying. 


GIRL SCOUT THANKSGIVING 
DAY 


Ladened with baskets of food, 
flowers and goodies the different 
troops of the city called upon poor 
families, and in most cases where 
illness had been, to leave a token 
calling forth thanksgiving from 
those less fortunate homes—the pre 
paratory plans were most interest- 
ing to the Scouts, who investigated 
the homes assigned to them to find 
out just what would be best to send 
and how many were in the families. 
After the visits the Scouts themselves 
felt that they should be more thank- 
ful for their own home life, and 
happy because their “Good Turn” 
had made others happy. 


CHRISTMAS PLANS 

With December comes the revival 
of youth, for *tis Christmas time and 
young and old alike look forward 
with joy to the twenty-fifth. On 
Christmas just at daybreak the 
Scouts with their leaders will go 
through the streets near their homes 
singing Christmas waits—this will be 
very thrilling and some of the young 
Scouts are most eager for this ex- 
perience. 

Girl Scouts have learned the sec- 
ret of greatest happiness and that is 
that at all times and especially at 
Christmas time ’tis more blessed to 
give than to receive. This year the 
Philadelphia Girl Scouts are pre- 
paring to spread Christmas cheer to a 
ereater extent than ever before. 

The troops of a district will con- 
centrate, pool their funds made 
through candy and sales and enter- 
tainments and then take complete 
charge of a Settlement House in 
their given district. 

They are preparing plays, songs, 
all forms of entertainment for the 
youngsters; but chief among these 
will be a real Christmas tree and a 
present on the tree for each little 
tot besides a well filled stocking, 
with the joyous good wish of the 
Scouts for a “Happy Christmas.” 
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DRESSING UP FOR CHRISTMAS 


Every one knows it is the greatest 
fun to trim a Christmas tree with 
glittering gold and silver ornaments 
--strings of popcorn and lots of 
white cotton sprinkled with diamond 
dust. You can gild nuts and pine 
cones—make gold and silver stars; 
while flowers cut from old wall pa- 
per and pasted on cardboard look 
very pretty on the tree. Very real- 
istic snow-balls of cotton dipped in 
diamond dust may be piled about the 
foot of the tree. It is fun to hide 
presents in these, too! 

But did you ever stop to think 
that the simplest possible gift done 
up in an attractive way will be most 
pleasing ? 

You can roll handkerchiefs up m 
tissue paper to look like bonbons (or 
snappers) and tie them at the ends 
with gilt cord—slitting the paper un- 
til it fluffs out—or you can place 
them in a square of white paper and 
tie them up with red ribbon to look 
like tiny candy bags. Veils for 
mother, or neckties and even soces 
and gloves can be wrapped in such 
a mysterious way that no one can 
guess what they are. Be sure to 
wrap every gift separately, even if 
they are going to the same person. 
It is so exciting to open lots of Dun- 
dles, however small. 

There’s nothing that makes any- 
thing look so Christmasy as a sprig 
cf holly or mistletoe tucked under 
the ribbon. Birch bark baskets filled 
with holly, mistletoe and evergreens 
make jolly gift and are very inex- 
pensive, in fact if you are clever they 
will cost you nothing. Near the 
shore you can find bay-berries to use 
with bitter-sweet. 

In the woods early in December 
you can gather the loveliest greens 
and collect cones, different colored 
berries and all sorts of evergreens, 
sprigs of arbor-vitae, hemlock, white 
pine, wintergreen. You can weave 
these greens into beautiful wreaths, 
using the berries ‘for color. Part- 
ridge berries made’ into tiny all- 
over wreaths to lay in a flat glass 
dish for a dining-room centerpiece 
or arranged in a glass bowl with 
ferns and moss will last the winter 


through. One of the very loveliest 
out-of-the-woods gifts is a tiny juni- 
per or cedar tree, four to six inches 
high planted in a small pottery jar 
(you can get just the thing at the 
ten-cent store). Don’t forget a lily 
bulb or a narcissus partly grown and 
placed in an artistic bowl makes a 
lovely Christmas gift. Everyone 
likes to watch one of these charm- 
ing plants grow. 

If you’ve won your Cooking Badge 
you should be able to make tiny 
cakes—-ones filled with nuts and rai- 
sins are most seasonable. You can 
dress them up by making fascinating 
designs of flowers on the frosting 
with nut meats cherries and bits of 
citron for leaves. These little cakes 
together with nuts, raisins and fruit, 
make delicious as well as unusual 
gifts. Perhaps you have some jelly 
or jam put up by yourself—why not 
send along a little jar? There’s 
many a friend who would be pleased 
with some of your homemade fudge. 
Candied orange peel packed in small 
boxes, or in orange baskets (made 
by removing the pulp from the skins 
cut in basket form, leaving a strip 
for the handle) are welcomed with 
joy by most everyone. 

It is great fun to make little men 
or women, for use as dinner cards, 
out of peanuts. Some of the jolliest 
people grow out of figs with marsh- 
mallow faces and raisin arms and 
legs. These are held together with 
tooth-picks. 

Why not surprise the family this 
year by having a really true Christ- 
mas table? I am sure that mother 
would let you decorate the dining- 
room if you asked her. You need a 
large round mirror for the center 
ard four small ones for the corners. 
Outline these with holly or box or 
any of your evergreens. Sprinkle the 
glass and greens with sparkling 





Christmas “snow,” planting toy trees 
as a border around the lakes. Some 
of these tiny trees should have can- 
dies on the branches ready to be 
lighted at the last moment. You can 
use small figures of Santa Claus for 
place cards or small sleds on which 
the names may be traced in gilt or 
diamond dust. If you want to be 
really party-fied serve your fruit 
salad in orange cups placed on holly 
leaves. 

Probably you know just how to 
decorate your house to make it look 
like holidays. But don’t forget the 
Christmas candle—which should be 
kept burning every night from 
Christmas eve until Twelfth night. 
Many people follow the old custom 
of placing a candle in every window 
all over the house on Christmas eve 
sc that the Christ Child may find its 
way into the hearts of the family. 
If you want to give cheer to the 
passersby it is a good idea to hang 
your holly wreaths on the outside of 
the window—as well as inside. 
certainly does look cheerful to see 
the red streamers floating in the 
breeze. Besides they will keep fresh 
a great deal longer—ihen, too, holly 
pinned on‘the curtains and festooned 
over the chandeliers and pictures 
brighten the room with their berries. 





This “dressing-up” of the outside 
of the house offers another sugges- 
tion. If you and your friends want 
to bring holiday cheer to many 
friends you can do so by singing 
carols from house to house on-Christ- 
mas eve or early in the morning. 

After dinner when the family feel 
sleepy and lazy you can liven them 
all by playing charades or entertain- 
ing them in many different ways. 

Look through the magazine care- 
fully and you will find many useful 
hints for entertainment among our 
advertising columns. When writing 
to any of these people please be sure 
to mention THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


If you will use all the opportuni- 
ties that come your way to dress-up 
both your gifts and the house, I am 
sure you will have the merriest kind 
of a Christmas! 











READ THIS FIRST 


Portia Lane, the most popular girl 
at the Gerry School had as her dear- 
est friend Judith Rutledge, a little 
English girl whose parents held a 
prominent place in Washington so- 
ciety. 

One day the entire senior class 
were gathered together in the library 
when the discussion turned to an- 
cestors. In the midst of this discus- 
sion Helen Andrews, the class beauty, 
proposed that they form a Right 
Honorable Society of Ancestors. Af- 
ter a great deal of planning it was 
decided that anyone in‘school was 
eligible provided she could prove 
herself possessed of at least two dis- 
tinguished relatives, one from each 
branch of her family. 

April fifth was the closing date of 
the membership list for the society. 
As the time drew near it became 
known that neither Portia nor Judith 
had handed in their names. 








PART III 


PRIL second found Portia 
A and Judy alone by the east 

lake. “Well, I guess I’ll hand 

in my report to Helen,” re- 
marked Judith casually, patting the 
head of a tame, grey duck. 

At her words Portia nearly lost 
her balance but Judy saved her from 
falling into the water by a quick 
hand on her arm. 

With a lovely, courageous smile 
Portia turned her eyes to her friend’s 
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face, “I’m so glad for you, Judy,” 
she said bravely. 

Turning her head aside Judy 
blinked. “I’m not so sure that you 
should be, Portia, dear—here’s my 
application.” 

Over her shoulder Portia read these 
words: 

Application of Judith Hanover Rut- 

ledge for membership in the Right 

Honorable Society of Ancestors. 
MATERNAL 

Ancestor: Third Cousin. 

Name of Ancestor: Torrence Han- 
over Field. 

Occupation: Inn-keeper. 

PATERNAL 

Ancestor: Grandfather. 

Name of Ancestor: Horatio Els- 
mere Rutledge. 

Occupation: Book-binder. 

“Judy!”  Portia’s curls were 
pressed close to Judith’s dark braids, 
“Judy, Judy darling, I’m so sorry— 
I never dreamed—I thought of course 
Oh, Judy, Judy, I wouldn’t 
have had such a terrible thing hap- 
pen for worlds—— I —— 

But Judith laid her hand gently 
over her friend’s mouth. “Let’s see 
your report, dear,” she said. 

Taking it from the pocket of her 
skirt Portia handed it over. Together 
the two girls studied its pitiful brev- 
ity. 

Application of Portia Pennock 
Lane for membership in the Right 
Honorable Society of Ancestors. 

MATERNAL 

Ancestor: Grandfather. 

Name of Ancestor: 
Pennock. 





Horace _T. 











ANCESTORS 


By Margaret Tod Ritter 
Illustrated by Thelma Gooch 


Occupation: Manufacturer of wool. 
PATERNAL 

Ancestor: Grandfather. 

Name of Ancestor: Silas B. Lane. 

Occupation: Wheat Merchant. 

“We'll hand them in this evening,” 
said Judy steadily. 

“Yes, this evening,” echoed Por- 
tia, with tears in her eyes. 

Late that afternoon Portia found 
a letter waiting for her from her 
grandfather. Judy was off some- 
where attending class. She wished 
Judy would hurry back for as soon 
as she came they had decided to go 
together and hand in their applica- 
tions to the “R. H. S. A.” When you 
have anything unpleasant to do it is 
always best to get it over as soon 
as possible. She sighed audibly as 
she opened her letter from her grand- 
father; in her mind she was pictur- 
ing the expression on Helen Andrews’ 
face when she should glance at those 
applications. Suddenly she sat up 
with a little cry. Her eyes were 
clued to a paragraph half way down 
her grandfather’s letter. As she read 
her cheeks became scarlet with ex- 
citement, she began dancing about 
the room in a mad whirl of happi- 
ness. The paragraph was brief and 
to her grandfather’s way of thinking, 
of very little importance; but to Por- 
tia! It read: 

“By the way, your old granddaddy 
has been made the President of the 
Middle Western States’ Consolidated 
Wheat Trust. I’m afraid this rele- 
gates Silas B. Lane to the role of 
‘dilettante’ for the rest of this nat- 
ural life. A sad role for an old fel- 











——————————=_—"s- 


low to play, Chicky a sad role. Oh 
yes, your grandmother told me to 
cell you, since you seem so stirred up 
about this ancestor business, that she 
knows your mother had a secona cou- 
sin once removed, Walter Traine 
Pennock, who was a Captain in the 
United States Army.” 

“President of the Middle Western 
States’ Consolidated Wheat Trust,” 
“Dilettante,” “Captain of the United 
States Army”! Portia flung wildly 
about the room singing, “God Save 
the King,” which she had learned 
from Judith. In a flash she was at 
the desk writing out a new applica- 
tion for membership in the “R. H. S. 
A.” When finished it read: 


MATERNAL 

Ancestor: Second cousin once re- 
moved. 

Name of Ancestor: Walter Traine 
Pennock. 

Occupation: Captain in the United 
States Army. 

PATERNAL 

Ancestor: Grandfather. 

Name of Ancestor: Silas B. Lane. 

Occupation: President of the Mid- 
dle Western States’ Consolidated 
Wheat Trust ( Dilettante). 

On a burst of thanksgiving Portia 
stopped and laid her lips to the new 
application. Returning to the table 
she looked for the old slip meaning 
to destroy it before other eyes than 
Judy’s should peruse its terrible con- 
tents. She found it along with Ju- 
dith’s application beneath a pile of 
books. The song she was singing 
halted on a high note of ecstacy. Her 
feet stopped dancing and she swayed 
slightly where she stood. “Judy!” 
she whispered, “I forgot about Judy!” 

A moment later Judy herself en- 
tered the room. 

“What valuable document is that 
you are tearing to pieces?” she said 
absently. 

“My last will and testament,” ans 
wered Portia gaily, sweeping the desk 
blotter into the waste-paper basket 
along with the scraps of paper she 
had been tearing. “Come on, let’s 
go and face the music,” she added 
lightly. 

At four o’clock P. M. April fifth, 
the membership of the R. H. S. A. 
was posted on the bulletin board. 
For at least an hour afterwards the 
passage in front of the board was 
nearly impassable. It was as bad as 
a presidential election. The names 
of the Seniors headed the list of 
membership. Everyone looked aghast 
when it was discovered that this list 
included only six names. 

“But but—” 

“Tt can’t be.” 

“You can see for yourself.” 

“Impossible!” 
“After all-——?” 
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“No one ever really knew 
“But everyone thought 
“It’s a shame!” 
“It’s a mistake.” 
“Where are they?” 
“The poor dears!” 
The names of Judith Hanover Rut- 
ledge and Portia Pennock Lane were 
missing from the bulletin board! 


” 








verything was in a whirl of 

preparation for commencement. 
It was June six and on June eight 
the opening exercises were to be held 
on the wide green campus. 

Helen Andrews and Lucile Connor 
were expecting their parents on the 
morning train. Muff Pearson’s pret- 
ty little mother and Hilda Ware’s en- 
tire family were already there. Cor- 
nelia Madison’s father was expected 
that afternoon and the governor and 
his wife would arrive early in the 
morning of June eight, so said Al- 
perta. Little was known about who 
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were expected by Portia and Judith. 
Since the latters’ failure to “make” 
the “R. H. S. A.” intimacy had dwin- 
dled to a feeble flare of recognition 
between the majority of the members 
and themselves. Gone wa Portia’s 
popularity; gone Judith’s leadership. 

“For,” as the president was over- 
heard saying, “we can never be too 
careful with whom we associate.” 

It was the next day after this re- 
mark that Cornelia Madison, Hilda 
Ware and Muff Pearson sent in their 
resignations to the society. They 
made no explanation of their conduct 
to the committee, each other, or, in 
fact, anyone. 

“A matter of jealousy I fear,” was 
the president’s way of explaining it 
to a group of undergraduates. “They 
could none of them offer as,—er— 
spectacular names as we managed—I 
mean as some of the rest of us were 
able to do.” 

Continued on page 18 














“Portia, dear, I want you'‘to know your friend Judith’s grandparents—” 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—HOME SCOUT NEWS— 





KENTON, OHIO 


Maybe you would like to know 
how Troop | earned their meney for 
camp this summer. 

After school was over in May and 
the troop had re-registered for the 
new year, the girls began to plan 
and earn money for camp. 

The officers along with the help of 
the Council secured a cottage at 
Lakeside, on Lake Erie, for $100 for 
one week. ' 

The clerks in the stores asked the 
scouts if they would pop corn and 
bring it to them on certain days in 
the week. The Council approved of 
this and a good sum of money was 
raised. The Council was divided into 
four groups and the town into four 
districts. Then we held four ex- 
changes in succession, one group of 
council women having charge each 
week. The Scouts in these districts 
would bring their baked goods on 
the days their district served. In this 
way we earned nearly $400 for camp. 

We found that the carfare for 
thirty-five girls would be too much 
to pay from the treasury so we 
started a Parents Fund. We sent 
letters to the parents explaining the 
matter and asking if they would be 
willing to pay a small sum of $5.52 
for the girls above 12 years, and 
$2.72 for the younger scouts. This 
was met by instant approval. In 
the case where this could not be 
paid, their fare was taken from the 
scout treasury. A gift of $10 and 
twenty-five pounds of sugar was do- 
nated to us for camp. And that 
meant that thirty-five girls could go 
for one week to camp at Lakeside. 

When we returned to Kenton we 
had a balance in the treasury of 
£100. In order that we might show 
our appreciation to the Council for 
the help they had given us we gave 
them a check for $50. 

For the next three months we are 
going to have a drive for new mem- 
bers. We have divided the troop in 
to four groups, and the winning 
group will be banqueted by the los- 
ing groups during the first of the 


year. E. H., 
ores Secretary 
CONGERS, N. Y. 
This is the first time the Girl 


Scouts of Troop 1 have ever sent 
news to THE AMERICAN GiRL, but 
that does not mean that they have 
been idle. ' 

All last winter we took care of 
a poor colored woman, and gave do- 


nations of food to another old 
couple. We felt as though we had 
done a good turn, but that was only 
the beginning. 

In October we visited the New 
York State Hospital for Crippled 
and Deformed Children. There were 
about twelve of us in uniform and 
we each carried a bundle as big— 
almost—as ourselves. We had been 
collecting dolls, toys, story books, 
games, paper dolls and postal cards 
for some time. The dolls were 
mended and dressed in new clothes 
which the girls had made, and the 
toys and books were renovated. We 
also made at patchwork quilt which 
we gave to the hospital. 

We were asked to organize a troop 
which we were more than pleased to 
do. So again we visited the hospital 
to organize and instruct the new 
scouts in Scouting. They were very 
enthusiastic and eager to learn. 
There will be two troops of girls 
hetween the ages of ten and twenty 
and a Brownie troop of eighteen 
girls. 

H. L. W., 
Captain 

NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 

Troop No. 1 of Northfield, Minn., 
was organized in January of this 
year and has held meetings weekly 
since its beginning, excepting for one 
month. There are twenty-three girls 
in the troop, all of whom have passed 
their Tenderfoot tests. One has 
passed her Second Class test. Sev- 
eral have passed part of the Second 
Class test, so we shall have a Second 
Class patrol. 

During the recent Rice County Fair 
at Northfield, the troop maintained 
a booth in the armory to advertise 
their aims. Some splendid posters, 
made by the girls themselves, showed 
the Scout motto, slogan, promise and 
laws. Their manuals were open to 
all who wished to look at them, and 
a collection of wild flowers was dis- 
played. Each of the three patrols 
entered the parade on Thursday, the 
last day of the fair, and each wou 
the first prize in its class. The Orion 
Patrol won first for best Club Float, 
the Star Patrol, first for best comic 
float, and the Elf Patrol, first for 
best decorated automobile. 

We observed Girl Scout week in 
November and are anticipating an 
increase in numbers before our year 


is up. 
5. F.. 
Captain 






DEWITT, IOWA 


Our captain gave a Hallowe'en 
Party for the members of her troop. 
The invitation read “Come on ye 
Thursday Eve, At ye stroke of Seven, 
To ye witches house at ye sign of ye 
Black Cat.” The porch of her home 
was decorated with jack-o-lanterns, 
and over the light was a huge paste- 
board black cat. The rooms were 
lighted by jack-o-lanterns of all sizes 
and shapes, the walls and ceilings 
were hung with yellow and black 
crepe paper. 

A large ear of corn was placed in 
the center of the room and each girl 
was to guess how many kernels there 
were in the ear. The second game 
was to eat apples off a string, this 
game is better known than the other 
games. The next game was very ii- 
teresting: ten paste-board black cats 
were placed on the floor like ten-pins 
and small apples were used as balls. 

The next game was perhaps the 
most interesting of all, there were 
three tables placed in different parts 
of the room and four people were 
at each table. At the first table we 
saw a pumpkin hollowed out and 
filled with navy beans and pumpkin 
seeds, in this was stuck a spoon, each 
person was to dip her spoon in four 
times and take four spoonfuls of the 
beans and seeds; then they counted 
the number of pumpkin seeds they 
had and the two having the most 
went to the next table. There each 
person had an apple with pumpkin 
seeds stuck in it; they were to re- 
move the seeds and replace them 
four times, the two who finished first 
te move on to the next table. At this 
table we were to carry on an ordi- 
nary conversation, only we must not 
use the words “yes” or “no.” This 
really sounds easy but is really very 
hard;- we were each given twenty 
seeds and if we used the forbidden 


words a forfeit of one seed was 
given. The two who the most had 
to move. 


The next game was fishing for for- 
tunes; a box of sand was set before 
2 blindfolded person who was given 
a spoon with which to find her for- 
tune. After that we all went to the 
dining-room where delicious refresh- 
ments were served. The tables were 
decorated with jack-o-lanterns and 
Hallowe’en favors. The menu con- 
sisted of ghost sandwiches, jack-o- 
lantern salad, moon sandwitches and 
candy corn. 

Scout GEORGENE WILLIAMS, 
Troop No. | 
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SING SONGS 
Reminiscences of an English Summer 


The word “sing-song” is almost 
equivalent to our more formal “pro- 
gram,” as it generally includes reci- 
tstions as well as songs, perhaps some 
story-telling, and very often a play. 


The first and most vivid picture 
the word will always bring to my 
mind is an English “interior,” the in- 
terior of an old barn at twilight— 
rain pattering on the roof, straw 
piled high to the level of the one 
big window, the open door, the im- 
promptu stage. In the slowly fad- 
ing light the assistant commandant, 
still wearing the rubber boots in 
which she has kept dry and jolly for 
seven wet days, tells us fascinating 
tales of her adopted country, the 
Malay States. 


More typical parts of the sing: 
song were the patrol stunts. Beech 
Patrol, with two American officers in 
its ranks, answering to the names of 
“California” and “Minnesota,” sang, 
rather too optimistically, “It ain't 
goin’ to rain, it ain’t goin’ to rain, 
it ain’t goin’ to rain no more.” Last 
of all appeared a small figure, almost 
in the dark, singing an old folk-song 
of Servia. Working to get her girls 
together again, after the years of de- 
struction and sorrow, coming to 
England to study the Guide move- 
ment, doing her camp work quietly 
and exceedingly well—this is how 
we were impressed by the only Ser- 
vian Girl Scout officer we met. 

If Clandon, so English in atmos- 
phere, had an international touch, 
the Oxford conference was, of course, 
even richer in international than in 
local color. One night an Interna- 
tional Sing-Song was announced. 
Madame Cyfer, representative from 
tlolland, oldest and jolliest of the 
visitors, led off with the Dutch en- 
rollment ceremony simple and im- 
pressive. Two young Swiss officers, 
dressed as boy and girl, gave a lively 
dance. Many songs followed—Pol- 
ish. Servian, Roumanian and Dan- 
ish. The Danes gave a tableau as 
well, and their beautiful deep voices 
were. heard in both the Danish and 
Swedish national hymns. 


Unfortunately, three of the four 
Americans present firmly refused to 
perform, and so Minnesota, sup- 
ported by Mrs. Low in the audience, 
and encouraged by a nice twinkle in 
the Chief Guide’s eye, gave “Where 
do we go from here, girls,” the Min- 








Delegates from Belgium, Servia, Holland, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, Poland 
who represented their countries at the 
Girl Scout Conference recently held in 
England. 


nesota hiking song, and “Little 
Willie from the Mirror” as a speci- 
men of American camp humor, and 
finally, “Taps.” This last the Eng- 
lish officers evidently liked and can 
use, for more than twenty people 
have asked me for the words, and I 
blessed Mrs. Mundy for teaching it 
to us. 


It was at Oxford that I was first 
tempted (by a speech of the Com- 
missioner for Monmouthshire) to 
see some of the intensive training 
schools for officers, and this lead to 
my visit, a month later, to the South 
Wales Training school. I traveled 
down to Pontypool—a long journey 
from London, as English travel 
goes. It was interesting to find that 
the fifty or more officers had come 
from all over England as well as 
Wales, and were of every age and 
variety of lieutenant, captain and 
commissioner. After seven days as 
strenuous as anything inveited in 
America, we held our “sing song” 
around the fire in the “staff room,” 
sacred to the daily Court of Honor 
meetings, as the non-commissioned 
officers’ meetings are called in Eng- 


land. 


Each of the five patrols performed 
in turn. The Druid Patrol—all 
Welsh, sang a guide’s song to the 
tune of Old King Cole, following it 
with Welsh airs. Another patrol 
acted a movie with a thrilling plot 
aud much dramatic vigor. The last 
act, staged in Canada, was most ef- 





fective; with a cowboy (dressed in 
“shorts” exactly like an English 
Boy Scout) and a neat ending, in- 
cluding two shootings and a wed- 
ding. The most popular patrol per- 
formance was a chronicle of the 
week, written in a sort of Biblical 
style—really an awfully clever piece 
of nonsense. I am sorry to say, thar 
in the final voting on the best per- 
formance, no mention was made o? 
the Welsh Rabbits, that truly noble 
patrol (the patrol one is in is always 
the best, of course), although the 
personnel of our “Raggle-Taggle 
Gypsies” did include a niece of a 
famous actor. 


Of the girls’ sing-songs, we did not 
see very much, as we were never at 
a girls’ camp on the last night. But 
we were once fortunate enough to vis- 
it a Guides’ camp where the entertain- 
ment given in the afternoon finished 
with a sing-song that was all singing, 
and of the heartiest kind. Nearly 
a hundred girls had pitched their tents 
in a half circle, behind the beautiful 
Old Sussex house, rambling and 
rose-covered, that was used as a 
headquarters. Gathered in a field, 
with a cheery young captain leading 
them, the blue-clad Guides sang for 
us. Negro songs first, including 
many to which we have set Scout 
words. Then a pathetic little song, 
popular among the Guides and their 
ofhcers, telling of the troubles of an 
orderly “upon the orderly day.” Or- 
derlies, by patrols do “K.P.” in the 
English camps, with much waiting 
on the tables, and the extra meal of 
tea included. Then they sang (to a 
familiar tune from “The Bing Boys”) 
“Another little Camp.” 


The Guides made a nice picture, 
grouped together. City girls, all the 
way from London, girls from small 
towns, little country girls, big girls 
acting as second “leftenants.” Even 
a Gypsy Guide—have we any Gypsy 
Scouts I wonder—a pretty little girl, 
with a very dark-brown skin and big 
rings in her ears. So we all stood 
and sang together the Girl Guides’ 
songs, which says, 

“There’s room for me, and there’s 
room for you, 

And there’s work in the world for 
the Guides to do.” 

And ends, “Set the windows of 
your soul as wide as they can be.” 


MaryoriE Epcar, 
Local Director Minneapolis 








ANCESTORS 
(Continued from page 15) 


Notwithstanding the frigid attitude 
of the new society’s members Judith 
and Portia seemed to feel no particu- 
lar lack, particularly after Cornelia, 
Hilda and Muff suggested so many 
jolly little parties for just the five 
of them. 

But in spite of the happiness they 
managed to squeeze out of every 
golden day it became obvious to the 
most casual observer that the nearer 
commencement drew, the less at ease 
became the manners of both Judith 
Rutledge and Portia Lane. 

But the president of the Right Hon- 
orable Society of Ancestors had an 
explanation for this too. 

“They are both worrying about the 
awful impression their families are 
sure to make among our own dear 
people.” she said succinctly. 

And truly it began to look as 
though she might have some grounds 
for her suspicions. 

“A-all the relatives from England 
are coming over to see me be grad- 
uated,” confessed Judy, one evening 
late in May, to Portia sitting nearby 
in the gathering dusk. “T-that means 
four grandparents and one aunt and 
two uncles, to say nothing of mother 
and father.” 

“A-all mine are coming too,” ad- 
mitted Portia, “e-even an old second 
cousin once removed I—I never 
heard about until a little while ago. 
I—it seems grandfather invited him 
—to please me!” 

Both girls fell silent. In the dim 
light Portia crept over and laid her 
cheek against Judy’s hair. “D-don’t 
you care about your old ancestors, 
Judy darling, they’re not worth wor- 
rying about. It’s you I love.” 

Visibly Judith was: startled. “W- 
what made you think I was thinking 
about ancestors?” she said feebly; 
and then, as Portia didn’t answer, 
“Oh, Portia darling, you are sure 
you won’t ever let anything come be- 
tween us?” she whispered fearfully. 

“Sure!” choked Portia, wondering 
miserably if Judy would be hurt 
when she found out about the “Cap- 
tain.” 

At ten o’clock A. M. June eight a 
large reception was held in the li- 
brary of the main building in order 
that all visiting parents and families 
of the Gerry girls might meet and 
have a brief conversation together 
before the opening exercises which 
were to take place at eleven o’clock. 
Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores and 
Freshmen were in an indiscriminate 
whirl of anticipation. Everyone was 
hooking up everyone else and no- 
where could one get in an explana- 
tory word edgewise. Promptly at 
nine-forty-five eight Seniors presented 
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themselves in the main hall-way and 
were stationed by Miss Pratt, the 
principal, into a reception line that 
did credit to the school in a manner 
undreamed by the excited line itself. 

Judith Rutledge, as President of 
the Senior Class stood next ta Miss 
Pratt. On her right 'came Miss 
Hughes, instructor of math, and next 
to her Portia Lane. So on, all down 
the line, teacher and scholar were 
alternated until the tail was brought 
up in a swirl of red curls and blue 
ribbons by little Mufie Pearson who 
was too excited to remember her own 
name, much less the names of those 
to whom she was introduced. Each 
girl was pointing out excitedly her 
particular mother or sister or grand- 
father or brother, as the case might 
be, to anybody else who would listen. 
No one really did listen but it was 
fun trying to make them nevertheless. 
All at once ten o’clock struck and the 
business of the day was at hand. 

Miss Pratt was incomparable. Tall, 
serene, with a stately, inimitable way 
ol holding her head and a low, love- 
ly cadence to her voice she per- 
formed the introductions with su- 
preme grace. 

“Judith, I want you to know Mrs. 
Lewis and Governor Lewis; Judith 
Rutledge, our Class President.” 

Judy put out an obedient hand and 
found herself gazing up first into a 
pale of pale, amber eyes surprisingly 
like Alberta’s own and then into a 
large, jolly face that beamed down 
jovially upon her. 

She was presented to Muffie Pear- 
son’s mother, an adorable little crea- 
ture with hair like Muffie’s and grey 
eyes like nothing Judy had ever im- 
agined. Then came a group of rela- 
tives of Junior girls with an occa- 
sional sprinkling of Sophomore and 
Freshman parents. Then came Cor- 
nelia Madison’s tall, distinguished 
looking father immediately followed 
by two short, fat little people who 
proved to be Lucile Connor’s parents. 
(Perhaps Lucile had been uneasy at 
the mention of grandparents wonder- 
ing how much fatter the parents of 
fat children were apt to be.) After 
them came two brown, athletic look- 
ing people who proved to be Hilda 
Ware’s older brother and sister, and 
then the terrible thing for which 
Judy had been waiting with throbbing 
pulses was at hand. 

“The Earl and Countess of Rut- 
ledge,” said Miss Pratt distinctly, 
leaning past Judy to Miss Hughes. 

“Dear grandmother— dear grand- 
father,” Judy heard herself murmur- 
ing and then, clearly, “Portia, dear, 
I want you to know your friend Ju- 
dith’s grandparents, the Earl and 
Countess of Rutledge,” she heard 
Miss Hughes saying. 








They passed then in a long and 
endless procession—Judy’s relatives. 
After the Earl and Countess of Rut- 
ledge came Judy’s own parents Lord 
and Lady James Calvin Rutledge. 
(Snobbish of them to palm them- 
selves off as plain Mr. and Mrs. just 
because, for the time being, they were 
living in a democratic republic; so 
said Helen Andrews later to a group 
of dumb-founded and uncomfortable 
girls.) Behind Lord and Lady Rut- 
ledge came Lady Rutledge’s parents, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Han- 
over. Judy’s bachelor uncle, Vis- 
count Ertcherson-Hanover, was duly 
presented to Miss Hughes by the in- 
defatigable Miss Pratt and after him 
came the Duchess of Kent and her 
husband the Duke; these last being 
Judy’s great-aunt and great-uncle on 
her father’s side. No sooner had the 
Rutledge-Hanover delegates (Judy 
called them delegates in her cold, de- 
spairing heart) passed brilliantly 
down the line than a large new group 
of people presented themselves for in- 
troduction. A group conspicuous 
since the beginning of the reception 
for the number of introductions that 
had been sought by ambassadors, sen- 
ators and the like. 


“My dear Mr. Lane,” said Miss 
Pratt clearly, “allow me to congratu- 
late you upon your presidency of the 
Middle States’ Consolidated Wheat 
Trust. New York to say nothing of 
Washington is elated that so great a 
philanthropist has been elected to this 
particular position. And now I want 
Portia’s dear friend, Judith Rutledge, 
to meet one of the great men our re- 
public. Judith this is Mr. Silas B. 
Lane, Portia’s grandfather.” 


Forthwith Judy gave her hand to 
the clasp of a fat little man with 
twinkling eyes who said, “Well, well, 
so this is Chick’s Judy! Rosemary, 
my dear, this is Judy,” he added, 
laying Judith’s fingers in the hand of 
the small, beautiful person by his 
side; and the small beautiful person 
pressed Judy’s fiingers and mur- 
mured, “We must have a talk later, 
dear.” By which somehow, Judy 
knew that this was the grandmother 
who was “comfortable to live with.” 
She smiled dazedly in turn at Mr. 
and Mrs. Silas B. Lane, Jr., the 
charming, dazzling parents of Portia 
Pennock Lane and even had time to 
speculate as to who the tall, distin- 
guished looking man with grey hair 
might be before he was presented to 
her as Portia’s grandfather, Mr. Hor- 
ace T. Pennock. Mr. Horace T. 
Pennock was, unfortunately as far as 
the R. H. S. A. was concerned, only 
the head of a great manufacturing 
plant; though in the eyes of his em- 
ployees and his state he was a veri- 
table rock of Gibraltar and an un- 

















failing power for good. The black- 
eyed little woman who pounded the 
floor with a gold-headed can and 
called her “Juditha” she guessed at 
once to be Mrs. Horace T. Pennock. 
It was not until she placed her hand 
into the hard, brown palm of Captain 
Walter Traine Pennock that she be- 
gan faintly to suspect that Portia’s 
late anxiety took root in causes 
similar to her own. 

She talked many minutes with a 
tall, sharp-voiced woman, Helen An- 
drews’ mother, and answered a host 
of breathless questions from school- 
mates hovering between herself and 
Portia with absurd flutterings and 
apologies and futile whispers of re- 
viving homage. And then, in a last 
five minutes, she was free to betake 
herself to forty-one for a moment of 
rest and readjustment before the 
eleven o'clock exercises should call 
them all together again on the lawn. 
But if she had hoped for a moment 
alone she was disappointed. Some- 
body was there ahead of her; some- 
body who jumped up at her e itrance 
and flung soft, clinging arms about 
her neck. 

“Judy,” said Portia wildly, “you 
dear, dear Judy, why did you do it?” 

“D-do what?” stammered Judith, 
sinking down beside Portia upon the 
couch. 

But Portia would give her no pa- 
role. Pe ge you couldn’t join the 
R. H. S. A. when all your ancestors 
are Right Honorables!” 

“Well, you see I thought 
Judy paused unhappily. “By the 
way, why did you pretend you could- 
n't join the R. H. S. A. with Presi- 
dents and Captains and things to 
your credit?” she demanded. 

But it was Portia’s time to hesitate. 
“I—I thought-——” she stammered. 

“You thought I didn’t have any 
‘Right Honorables’ and I thought you 
didn’t!” exclaimed Judy, her suspic- 
ions leaping to certainties. 

The gold hair and the black cud- 
dled together. 

“You darling! To do all that for 
me!” whispered Judy unsteadily. 

“You heavenly twin!” laughed 
Portia shakily, trying to keep her 
tears from spoiling Judy’s frock. 

“Why did you do it?” said Judy 
a minute later, struck with the 
strangeness of it. 

Portia wriggled. “I—I didn’t know 
about grandfather and—and Cousin 
Walter until just at the very last. I 
was going to hand them in until I 
remembered about your application. 
I thought you didn’t have anybody, 
so of course, as soon as | thought of 
that I I just 

“Handed in the names you knew 
were no better than mine,” finished 
Judith. 

Portia nodded. Suddenly she sat 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
FOR CHILDREN 
TO MAKE 





Dear 


Scout: 


Here's a chance for your 
troop to add some entirely 
new ideas to the Christ- 
mas sale—or some Christ- 
mas gifts for you to make 
to give away. 


Anyone of your friends 


will love to have or make 


the beautiful things shown in— 


THE 


"“SOMETHING-TO-DO" 


BOOKS 


Doll furniture, beautiful dolls' 
clothes, soldiers, cowboys, candle-shades, 
blotter corners, pincushions, calenders, 
and many more things besides-— the love- 
liest paper dolls can be made with the 
help of these books. 

You can make these things quickly— 


the cost is low. 


Read the list below. 


"Beautiful Tnings for Children to 


Make " 60c. 


"Toy Furniture for Children to build." 


60c. 


"Book-making for children." 


$1.25. 


"Dolls from the Land of Mother Coose." 


60c. 


"Yarns for Childern to Sew and Read." 


85c. 
Send for catalogue. 


These books ean be obtained 


from 


YOUR BOOKSELLER, or 


The Nourse Co. 


Publishers 


114 East 23rd Street, 


New York 
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L dead not give your Scout Friend a gift that will 


last all the year? Something that will come toher 


each of the twelve months. 


mas gift! 


A regular 12 in | Christ- 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


A Magazine for Girl Scouts and Girls who love Scouting 


Sold at 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


189 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 


$1.50, per year. 



































For Years 

We have furnished GIRL 
SCOUTS with Cocoa of the 
same high grade, packed in 
double lined moist-proof bags, 
with no advance in_ price. 
Groups living in the States of 
New England, N. Y., N. J. 
Pa., Del., Md., No. Car., Va., 
W. Va., and Ohio. 


100 one-half pound bags of 
Camp Fire Cocoa - - $18 


Payable in 30 days 


This Cocoa retails at 25c per 
bag, which makes $25 a hun- 
dred, or shows a profit of $7. 
(If payment is made within ten 
days 10%, or $1.80, may be de- 
ducted. This gives a profit of 
$8.80, or about 50% on cost.) 


Groups living in the following 
States: Mich., Ind., Ky., Tenn., 
Ga., So. Car., Ills., Fla., Wis., 
Minn., Iowa, Mo., Ark., La., 
Ala., and Miss., $19, same 
terms. 


Groups living in other States, 
$20, same terms. 


Payable in P.O. Money Order 
We prepay express charges 


LOTOS TEA CONCERN 


Warner M. Van Norden 


Sixty-two South Street 
New York City 
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up straight and pointed an accusing 
finger at Judy’s chin. “Judith Han- 
over Rutledge, you tell me this min- 
ute how you ever dared to palm the 
Earl of Rutledge off as a ‘book- 
binder’ and just who your ‘inn-keep- 
er relative is!” she demanded sev- 
erely. 

Judy giggled. “Well,” she con- 
fessed, “when I explained things to 
grandfather he was corking about it 
and wrote and said if it would help 
me any that he had once tried his 
hand at book-birding and so he sup- 
posed he might be called a ‘book 
biader.” The ‘inn-keeper’ was harder 
to get. I wrote and wrote and the 
best (or worst) they could find any- 
where were younger sons and daugh- 
ters of Dukes, etc., which of course 
wouldn't do. Then finally mother 
said she was perfectly sure that she 
had a second cousin once removed, 
Torrence Hanover Field, who had at 
one time kept a private inn where he 
entertained his hunting friends and 
certain strange young men and my! 
wasn't I nearly worn out with worry 
and disappointment by the time that 
good news came!” 

“I was so worried when I knew 
they were all coming and you would 
} ave to k~ ow about their titles,” said 
Judy, sivhing with relief. 

“A>d I nearly made myself sick 
over ‘Captain’ Pennock to say noth- 
ing of grandfather!” giggled Portia. 

“Nothing can ever come between 
us now,” declared Judith happily, 
straightening Portia’s sash. 

“Nothing!” echoed Portia, leaning 
her head contentedly on Judy’s shoul- 
der. 

At eleven-thirty a charming proces- 
sion wended its way slowly around 
the east lake to the tall, presidential 
chair occupied by Miss Pratt beneath 
one of Gerry’s famous oak trees. 

As Miss Pratt rose and extended 
her hand to the foremost girl in that 
little procession, a young-looking 
grandmother carrying a diamond en- 
crusted lorgnette stooped over, hiding 
her eyes beneath a large-brimmed 
hat trimmed with pale lavender wis- 
taria. 

“Isv’t she wonderful?” said the 
Countess of Rutledge. 

“Wonderful!” echoed the elderly, 
fat gentleman thus addressed. 

Their eyes went back to the line of 
white-clad figures movine slowly 
across to the opposite side of the 
lake. The eves of the Countess of 
Rutledge followed the small, dark 
head of the procession. 

“Judith!” breathed the Countess of 
Rutledge. wiping her eyes. 

“Portia!” said the fat, old gentle- 
man, avd blew his nose. The dear, 
delichtful. unpretentious nose of a 
“dilettante.” 

Tue Enp 





At GIMBELS 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge. 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 


ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service—Third Floor 
Philadelphia 











Stamps Free 


SIXTY ALL DIFFERENT 


For the names of two collectors and 3c 
postage. 10 coins, 25c; 20 coins, 35c. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO. 
TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 














TASS 
» FREE CATALOG SiS sans.chae io tus 


CiLu8 AND NUMB CuUAss. 


“ither pin illustrated made with any 3 letters 


7 
) and 2 fizures, one ortwo colors enamel. Silver 
Sco plate, 250 ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 50% 
“Fy ea., $5.00 doz, Write for new catalog. 
We BAST'AN BROS. C7. NYE 


293 Bastian Licy., Nochester, N.Y, 








THE NEW FIELD NOTE BOOK 


ATTENTION?! 


GIRL SCOUT OFFICERS ; 
Just the thing you have all been wanting. 
A neat good-looking hard-wearing note- 
book with all the important references 
you want. Right in one place with 
1oom for notes and _ memoranda and 
accounts, and a_ nice little envelope to 
stick cards, and tickets in. For $1.50 
you get a loose-leaf cover in blue canvas, 
marked outside 

FIELD NOTE BOOK 

GIRL SCOUT OFFICERS 
and inside, fitted with a loose-leaf Blue 
Book of Rules, a Constitution of the Girl 
Scouts, an Introductory Training Course, 
with references, and a list of equipment, 
a filler and an envelope. : 
We plan to put out future bulletins, book 
notices, new rulings and constitutional 
amendments in this form not to mention 
articles and outlines for the next great 
undertaking, “The Girl Scout Officers’ 
Manual.” 








THRIFT is your 
] watchword. 
e Affirm this by en- 


gaging with us. 

A few hours daily and you can easily 
earn $10.00 to $15.00 weekly. A 
manufacturer of a long established 
product used in homes, stores, offices, 
etc., require representatives in all 
sections. Address KEYSTONE 
COMPANY, 8 AVON AVE.,, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Made in U. S. A. 


“Known “The 
through- thing to 
oat the wear when 
Senutes™ roughing 
ul 





Hiking—Hunting—Camping 
Regulation for Military. Correct for Sport. 
SMART—COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT-- 


** Regular ’’— Officers Size 
** Scout ’’—Girls Size 


At Supply Dept. Girl Scouts, Inc. N. Y. 


Lockhart Spiral Puttees, Inc., 
Krooklyn, N. Y. 
Mfrs. to the Govt., Military Schools 
and Organizations 











BOYS & GIRLS 


A real movie show at 
home with a Keystone 
Moviegraph, electrically 
@ooperated, safe and 
simple, and guaran- 
teed. Machine _illus- 
trated with real film, 
* slides, tickets, etc., 
, will be sent on re- 
r ceipt of $10.0u. 
ie > 
P —4 Send for complete 
“=~j catalog with other 
ae =: models. 












W. & W. SALES CO. 
156 STATE ST. BOSTON, 9, Mass. 








Genuine Leather Pencil and Purse Case 
(Including Contents( 


The 
Chas. Bru 





with your name stamped in - Postpaid, 
$1.00. Prompt Delivery. . S. Glover, 
Dept. 8, 35 South William St., New York. 














azine Illustrating, Paste 
Crayon Portraits and Fash- 
ions. By mail or Local 
Classes. Write for terms & 
+ , List of successful students. 
Associated Art Studios- 
114 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 





Comics,.Cartoons,Commer- 
cial, Newspaper and Mag- 





Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE KED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson's Laboratory, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


















Three Pencils all with the same name, 35¢ 


in Holly, Floral, or Birthday Box 
Cc. R. DAMON, 
441 Tremont Ave, 


—_ anta Claus Box 


New York City 
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The Imp’s Christmas Dinner 
(Continued from page 10) 

“How many of the little girls that 
carry the baskets have you?” said 
Mr. Scott abruptly. “Poor little 
devils—it’s a nasty life for them. 
Suppose we give em a tree?” 

Mr. Henderson gasped but said 
nothing. “I think we'll do that,” 
said his partner comfortably. “You 
can say you thought of it yourself, 
Henderson, and by Jove, it may make 
you popular! Mind you don’t forget 
it, now! I may happen in myself. 

And he carried his nephew up- 
stairs himself, and at his sleepy re- 
quest undressed him, even to spread- 
ing the sailor suit carefully across 
the bed, according to its owner’s di- 
rection. And he laughed to himself 
as he though how the “society mem- 
ber” and his namesake had managed 
the affairs of J. W. Henderson. 

But his laughter was as nothing to 
the mighty burst of delight that 
greeted the Imp on Christmas after- 
noon, when his uncle and he entered 
the great armory hung with ever- 
green and holly, filled with long ta- 
bles, resounding with the clatter of 
the tongues of J. W. Henderson’s em- 
ployees. From the head bookkeeper, 


. whose salary exceeds most college 


professors, to the little boys who 
open the doors as you enter the 
building’s vestibule, they were all 
there ,seated about the closely laid 
tables waiting for the feast. In some 
mysterious way the whole affair had 
leaked out, and everybody knew per- 
fectly well that it was to the small 
brown person in a blue sailor-suit 
they owed this dinner, and more than 
the dinner, the hot. lunch at noon 
and the extra half-hour at supper- 
time that had made the holiday sea- 
son the easiest they had ever known. 
They knew, as who does not, George 
Perry Scott, tall and handsome in his 
great ulster, and they felt, each one, 
that once in such close connection 
with them, the society member would 
not forget them in a hurry. He was 
only careless, not really uninterested, 
and queerly enough they liked him 
none the less for that. And it would be 
a hard heart that could not feel kind- 
ly toward this cherubic sailor-boy 
who, unafraid and confident in all 
the uproar, trotted down the hall, 
dragging the silent partner behind 
him, to where around two tables sat 
a crowd of little cash-girls blissfully 
awaiting their turn, and stopping be- 
fore a red-haired, chattering child, 
announced cheerfully, “It was this 
Scott, you see, Jenny, and he isn’t 
South at all. He’s the one. He owns 
half of the sailor-suits.” 

Although the fact was not so as- 
tonishing to the little girls as it had 
been to the Imp, it yet has its effect, 











Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Coa, 


7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Girl Scouts 
Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 
are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just ae we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 








Victory Brand Yarns 
of 
Knitting and Crochetting 
These yarns are manufactured by 
us and sold direct to consumers. 


Fancy colors and Heather Mix- 
tures. We gladly send samples. 


LINCOLN YARN CO. 
97 Bedford St. Boston, Mass. 








Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties. 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 


These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 
(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 
14 E. 22nd St. New York City 








GIRLS 


Why not earn some money selling— 
“SMILE ON” 
The “Glad” song with Blue Bird title page 
and other songs 
Write for particulars to 


MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
Norwood, N. Y. 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 









STOP and THINK 


What this 


: packet 
collection! 


would do for your 


50 DIFFERENT CANADA 


all postage, no damaged, revenues cut 
squares or trash, all in good condition. 
Mailed to you with my guarantee to re- 
fund your money if not satisfactory, for 
60c post free. 


THIS IS A REAL BARGAIN! 
Approvals, also. 
A. C. DOUGLAS, Lucan, Ont. 


Member, American Stamp, Dealers’ Ass’n 








25 all different, 25c. 100 
varieties, fine foreign, 
WAR 10c. War and Neurope 
approved selections at 
50% discount. Reference 








required. 
GIRL SCOUTS, 'TENSHUN 


ALBERT G. RIVERS 
1997 Montreal Ave. 

War Stamps on approval at 50% discount 

Belgian Olympic, complete set, 9c. 


St. Paul Minnesota 
100 Diff. Fr. Col. Snap, 60c. 


Jamaica War Stamps Free to Approval 
Applicants 
THE BOY DEALER 
Wilmar Edgar 


CHEROKEE IOWA 








VICTORY STAMPS 
5 Unused for 66c. 
POSTAL PACKET 
BELGIUM 19 Big Stamps 
Unused for 37c. 
Both Sets For One _ Dollar 
Other Sets at Ley Prices 
bh | at STAMP CO. 
» Quincy ©, Mass. 


SIAM 


Box 237 








Circular on “How to Start a Stamp Col- 
lection” free for 2c postage 
These sets 10c each, stamps all different. 
15 Argentine; 10 Indian Native States; 40 


Japan; 5 Mozambique Pictorials; 25 Swe- 
den; 18 Canada; 20 Gt. Britain; 10 Dutch 
Indies. Lists free. 

NORONA 


Box 172, Toronto 








50 all different—Belgium, Hol- 


STAMPS! tana, France Germany, lOc 


England, etc. Allin fine cond‘t’on, on'y 
1,000 hinges, 15c. Agents wanted. 50% com- 
mission. We buy Stamps. What have you 
for sale? 
BADGER STAMP CO 
West Bend, Wis. 











STAMPS: No two alike, reat Var'ety— 


25 Bosnia, Bulgaria, ete.. 25c; 25 Austria, 
Argentina, ete.. 35e; 25 Sweden, etc., 30c; 
95 Belgium. France. Germany, ete., 10c; 
Packets so'd senarately. or entire 4 sets 
sold for 76° Albums. 12c, 35e. $1.00 and 


$2.25 each. 
value of 
volumes, 25c. 
plication 


Collectors Own Cat: alog giving 
stamns of all nations, in two 


Aprroval sheets sent on ap- 
. Holman Stamp Co., 
Faye* teville, Tenn. 
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and the noise about the tables re 


doubled, when at his request the Imp 
sat between Jenny and her friend and 
waited with interest for his dinner. 
He had been far too excited to eat 
any at home, and the knowledge of 
what was coming later kept him 
dancing in his seat with impatience 
through the long feast. 

Mr. Scott had a very pressing en- 
gagement and could stay only long 
enough to make a little speech of 
welcome in the name of the firm, 
thanking them for their promptness 
and energy during the holiday-time, 
which, with an almost entire absence 
of friction, had, he said, more than 
offset the loss of the half hour at 
He would try in the 
future to keep in closer touch with 
his business interests than before, and 
thus relieve Mr. Henderson, whose ut- 
most care had not been able hitherto 
to discharge such heavy responsibili- 


supper time. 


ties. 


merry Christmas. 


And he wished them a very 


He went out in a storm of ap- 


plause, 


scurry about. 


partment on bargain day. 


and the waiters began to 


And then it was like 
an other enormous dinner, full of de- 
licious savory-smelling courses and 
noisier even than the millinery de- 


The Imp sat and chatted like the 
sociable fearless little being that he 
was, only hinting at the intervals of a 


glory yet to come. 


When the raisins 


and nuts and little cups of coffee 
were before the company, and the 
chatter and clamor had sunk to a 
drowsier pitch, the big double doors 
that led to the officers’ room were 
flung open, and full in sight of the 
little cash-girls’ table stood the tree! 
A monster it was, all covered with 
lights and popcorn and _ threaded 


cranberries 
paper! 


and 


gold 


and silver 
There was a hush and then 


a gasp of delight from the children, 
with a clapping and cheering from 
The head bookkeeper 


mounted his chair and announced 


the others. 


briefly that Mr. 


Scott desired him to 


say that this tree was the suggestion 
aud gift of his nephew, Perry Scott 
Stafford, and then amid a deafening 


ery of “Speech! speech!” 


the Imp 


was lifted to the middle of the table 
before he knew it. 
“What—what for?” 
the a _bookkeeper, who whispered 
something, 


softy, i Say 


“What'll 
back, 


I 


he gasped at 


you know!” 


say?” he whispered 


and as the bookkeeper an- 


swered that he need only tell them 
something about the tree, and as he 
had not had time to be really fright- 
ened, the Imp actually lifted up his 


voice and made his speech. 

for the little girls that run 
baskets—it’s a 
I had a tree, too, but not 


“Ty's 
around 
s’ prise. 
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the 
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‘Good things are waiting 


for you here. Read 


carefully. 





17_ varieties 


free to applicants for 
popular 


approvals. 


our 


506% discount, 2c postage. 
1000 American Hinges, 10c. 
Set Austria 200-211, 25c. 


JAMES STAMP COMPANY 











Bowman North Dakota 
Packet of 50, well as- 
sorted, 10c; 100 varie- 


S T A M P § ties, 15c; 10 unused 


all different stamps, 5c; 50 varieties U. S., 
10c; stamp album, 10c; hinges, 15c per 1000. 
Send for my “BEST EVER” approvals and 
price lists. You will like them. ROSS 
BRIGGS, Dealer in Stamps and Supplies, 
134 Lawn St., Dayton, Ohio. 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Just to introduce to you the most in- 
teresting, most educational, and_ greatest 
hobby in the world, I offer you absolutely 
tvee a choice assortment of postage stamps 
irom all over the world. eturn postage 


appreciated. 
FRANK E. HADLEY 
Box 73, Plainfield, N. J. 











GIRLS: I will send you the following: 
For 18 var N. Y. State Stock Trans- 


ers, 5 different ee 10 dif- 
ferent Mexico, 20 different U. S. 
Only _erenmas cat over 50c., 10 late 
0c | | sopy_of THE INTERNATIONAL 
| PHILATELIC QUARTERLY, 
Silver Rev. G. W. Hawley, Allegan, Mich. 





Neurope issues, Stamp Hinges 
and Approval Sheets and Sample 








FREE-—A set of 10 beautiful Gua- 
temala Stamps by applying for my 
high grade Approval Sheets at net 


prices. 
Bert DeGrush 
49 Withington Street, 
Boston 24, Mass. 








$25 weekly spare time work, instructions 
25 cents. How to make Rubber stamps, 
and 3 money-making formulas 10c alone, 
free with an order. 

ow to start a Magazine of your own, 
Mail Order Business, an Advertising 
Agency all on $1.00 capital. Full plan 
only 25c! ! ! , 

A quarter won't ruin you! 


LEC MPA 


YA NY 
247 Russell Hill Road, Toronto, Canada | 








8 French Col. to applicants 
STAMPS for high class approvals. 
(Postage 2c.) Want lists 
filled. Large or small collections. War 
stamps on 10 days’ notice. 
EDWIN H. PULLMAN 


4 Fairview Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. 








20 different stamps from 20 different coun- 
tries, including Siam, Newfoundland, etc., 
5c “hese sets 8c each: 12 Argentine, 12 
Belgium, 10 Brazil, 10 Chile, 12 Denmark, 
15 France, 15 Italy, 15 Japan, 15 Spain, 
12 Turkey. Lists free. I buy stamps. 


H. E. BUCHHOLZ 


NORWOOD OHIO 























I—I—Oh! I’m to take ’em 
Stop! Stop!” 


so big! 
to em myself! 

For he had seen one of the waiters 
pull a small box from a low branch 
and hand it to a little girl dancing 
with impatience beside him. And so 
they got no more speeches from the 


Imp. But they had all seen him, 
which was the main thing, and they 
cheered him wildly as he scrambled 
from the table and dashed toward 
the tree, to wait upon the little cash- 
girls. 

He gave his mother a graphic de- 
scription of the whole affair as he 
lay, red with the excitement of it all, 
in his white little bed that night. 

“There were millions—amillions of 
em!” he said placidly, “millions of 
thousands! All eating their dinner! 
They said ‘Hurrah for George Scott! 
Hip, hip, hurrah!’ ” 

“Lie down, Perry dear—” 

“And that was Uncle George! I 
said it too; I said ‘Hurrah!’ ” 

“Perry, you must be still and go 
to sleep dear!” 

“Well, all right. But listen—lis- 
: ten dear! Do you think Henderson 
and Wickes could have tied up all 
those bundles, all alone!” 

“Of course not. Now lie—” 

“Well, that’s what I said. I said 
they wouldn’t have tied up half— 
not half! 

So he went to sleep to dream it 
all over again. ‘And they put him 
in the papers, speech and all, which 
nearly broke his mother’s heart, but 
which pleased him mightily. And 
while to him it was merely the jol- 
liest kind of a party and a fine irolic, 
there are those who insist that the 
phenomenal success of J. W. Hen- 
derson’s mammoth _ establishment 
dates from that hour, and that with- 
out the Imp’s unforseen visit in the 
fall of 188—, that remarkable sym- 
pathy between the heads of the firm 
and the employees, which is the envy 
of all the other New York houses, 
would never have been established, 
and the consequent zeal of every per- 
son in the great store, from the ele- 
vator boys to the head bookkeeper, 
would not exist today to make it 
what it is, the model house of the 


city. Tue Enp 





This story is reprinted by the 
courtesy of Chas. Scribner & Sons 
from the book, “The Imp and the 
Angel,” which may be purchased 
from the publisher or at your own 
bookstore. 


MEDALS OF MERIT 
(Continued from page 4) 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Cornelia Webster, 
Troop 9, Elizabeth, N. J.; Rachel 
{) Benton, Troop 22, Indianapolis, 

\ Ind. 
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Does Your Troop 
Need Money? 


Many Captains are helping 
their troops to get fully equip- 
ped by selling chocolate bars 
and cocoa. 
Our pleasant and easy plan 
will provide you with funds for 
your Christmas and New 
Year’s givings, for the main- 
tenance of your club rooms, 
and will assure your girls of a 
summer camp next year. 
Write to-day for full information. 
Organization Department 


RUNKEL BROS., INC 
240 Broadway, New York City 














PLAYS 


Speakers, Dialogues and Entertainments. 
Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company 
CLYDE, Dept. 8 Ohio 





Get This Girl Scout Play 


“The Hidden Name,” price 25 cents. Lots 
of fun and a good money-maker. Many 
more geod Plays, Drills, Songs, etc., listed 
in our free Help- U Catalog. 

ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“The House That Helps” 
Franklin, Ohio, also Denver, Colo., 

944 South Logan St. 


Scout Moccasins 
for Girls 





No. 900 Girls Camp Moccasins $3.90 
This is our leader for Misses and Girls. 
Made from best dry Tan DEERSKIN, 
with chrome sole sewed on. A comfort- 
able House Slipper as well as Camp Moc- 
casin. Catalog gladly sent on requ est. 


The Peckham Shoe Co. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Moccasins For Every Member of the 
Family 
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BASKETERY AND CRAFT MATERIALS 
Free catalog. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, dyes, books, tools for work in 
leather, beads, stencilling, wood block 
printing, china, glass painting, painted 
wood, weaving, carving jewelry, copper, 
pottery. 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC., 
24 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 








—Y¥i learn to do tricks 
GIRLS Yor stm se 


and entertain 

at parties or give shows. Full instructions 
gives with each trick. Send stamp for our 
arge illustrated catalogue which contains 
puzzles, jokes, wigs, mind-reading acts and 
sensational escapes. 


OAKS MaGICAL CO. 
Dept. 700—Oshkosh, Wisc. 














ATTENTION! CAPTAINS! 
For information concerning 
“The Money Earning Plan” for Girl Scouts 
Write to 


CHAS. R. DAVIS 


57a Robinwood Ave., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Your hame on 35 Linen cards and a 
novelty card case in_ beautiful 
script type for 20 cents. Your name 
printed in gold on the case. Repre- 
sentatives wanted everywhere to 
handle our card specialties. 100 per 
cent. profit. Free sample outfit. 


JOHN W. BURT 


Coshocton, Ohio 


Anybody 


Agents Supply House 
Dept. G. S. 8 


Send dime for best 
trick out. Big cata- 
logue of tricks, jokes 
and puzzles, free. 


Binnewater, N. Y. 


A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, 
ArcAdiA 

SOUND BEACH 


Editor 


CONNECTICUT 

















PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St.. NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 








Girls and Boys, too, Earn Christmas Money 
Send for 25 or more sets of our Famous Art 
Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c a set, when 
sold send us $1.50 and keep one dollar. We 
trust you. Don’t delay, write today and 
Earn Five Dollars for Christmas. 
NEUBECKER, BROS., 
961 East 23rd St., Dept. 39, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Oriental Magic Flowers bloom 
immediately when placed in 
water. Fun for parties and din- 
ners. Box containing 48 for 25 
cents. F. G. REMPE, 














2827 Myrtle St., Oakland, Calif. 








GIRLS! ths 


I want every good girl in America 
who reads this, to introduce, for me, 


Schell’s Quality Seeds 


You can make a lot of money in spare 
time—need none to start. Register. 
now to begin Jan. ist. Write for 
particulars, 


WALTER S. SCHELL 


They Grow Better Quality Seeds They Yield Better 
Tenth and Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Vothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Aci afew drops of 3-in-Onc. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 

woolen cloth or acheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing machines with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
see how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hardware 
housefurnishing and general 
stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 

s on CA pt}, ste. Also in 
Patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% 
oz., 25c. If your dealer 
does not carry these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 
























FREE-—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 
Write 
today. 







m@ Three-in-One 
Oil Co. 








Broadway, New York 








MEDALS, CLASP PINS AND RINGS 
’ 





2028 
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Stiver Pi at Rieor $1.50 ae Sterit ge Silver, 
OZ, Li . 
3c each, $3.00 per doz Ko. 008 Hard Enameled, 
Bilver Plate 20c each, per doz. $2.00, Sterling Bilver 
Ss. 
Engraving free. Scnd for Catalogue, M’f’d by 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 


214 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


The AMERICAN GIRL 


THE LITTLE FIR TREE 
(Continued from page 5) 

And yet, somehow, she felt it was 
not enough. ‘To be sure she was 
green and glossy and shapely, and 
all the other trees looked really ugly; 
but she had no gay colored blossoms 
and no rich fruits or nuts. 

The kind old Tree-master laughed 
when he heard this. He was not so 
busy now, and he could listen to the 
troubles of his little fir tree. 

“Ho! ho!” he said, “so you want 
fruit and flowers, do you? Well, I 
rather guess we can fix that! Here- 
after you shall bear wonderful fruit 
and flowers and nuts every winter, 
when the other trees are impatiently 
waiting for spring. And the blos- 
soms and fruits you show shall far 
excel anything they have ever flaunt- 
ed in your face.” 

The little fir tree could scarcely 
believe this good news. But it was 
true. 

The Tree-master ordered that she 
should be the Christmas Tree. 

And so, every winter, the fir tree 
blossoms out in marvelous blooms 
of color and gold! Her branches are 
hung with wondrous fruits such as 
never grew on a summer tree! Nuts 
are there, and more holly berries 
than the holly tree herself ever 
showed. And high above, crowning 
the glorified little fir tree, the Christ- 
mas star shed its rays in a blessing 
never bestowed on any other tree. 


THE ENp 

“The Little Fir Tree” is a Christ- 
mas gift to the Girl Scouts from St. 
Nicholas. 





The Latest Toy Out— 
THE ROTUNDOGRAPH 


mailed to you for a dime. 
Address all orders to 


The Grant-Gilbert Co. 


724 Harrison St., Dept. E, Davenport, Iowa 





Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as 
the largest assortment of 
plays in the world, as well 
as the most popular plays 
for girls only. 

Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalog des- 
cribing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 
New York City 




















When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 











For Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, For the Home 
or School Room, Dialogs, 
Speakers, Monologs, Min- 


strel Jokes, Entertain- 
ments for all occasions, Recitations, Pageants, 
Tableaux, Games, Drills, How to Stage a 
Play. Catalogue Free. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 87, CHICAGO 








Young Naturalists’ 


! ° 
. | Collection 

40 Natural History Specimens, all cor- 

rectly labeled—Shells, Corals, Fossils, 
a Relics, a. wae all over the 
world, a very fine collection, sent 
in a neat box postpaid, for seit $1.00 
ROGER A. MATHES Batavia, N. Y. 








GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN MADE 
SILVER RING WITH BEAUTIFUL 
TURQUOISE SET, Postpaid......... $3.50 
Money must accompany all orders. 
Please send size with order. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if goods not satisfactory. 
NAVAJO CURIO CO. 
Gallup, New Mexico 











This is a picture of the 
watches listed by the 
Girl Scout National 
Supply Dep’t. 


15 Jewel Nickel 


a $10.00 
7 Jewel Nickel 
Case —........85.00 








John T. Mauran Mfg. Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Such a watch cannot be 
purchased more reason- 


ably elsewhere. 


Can be read as easily 
at night as in day 
time. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER: teccc'our oper Botoe 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 


Help Get Them For Us and 
WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 
"Tiana ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 

will give you youf opportunity to get 5, 10, or even 40 Subscriptions. 

Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 

When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. Be sure to-state which prize you have earned 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. 


THE PRIZES ARE WORTH WORKING FOR! 





This fine sterling silver Wrist Watch on a 
leather strap, round shape—with radio dial. (You 
don’t need to light your lamp at night when you Girl Scout Ring in 10k gold 
want to know the time.) with Girl Scout Tenderfoot 


Given for 20 Subscriptions. atiae 
Stunning Square Shaped Wrist Watch in ster- seal and delicate filigree 


ling silver with radio dial on leather strap— work on the sides. 
Given for 40 Subscriptions, Given for 10 Subscriptions. 


_} 
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A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 





fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 
Strap to wear over your 






HEAVY WEB HAVER- 


new. SACK, khaki colored, just 
Given for 8 Subscrip- the right size to hang over 
tions. your shoulder. 
Given for 8 Subscrip- 
tions, 


Khaki Linen Handkerchief 

with Girl Scout emblem em- 

broidered in the corner. 

Given for 1 Subscrip- 

tion. 

(This must not be a personal 
subscription) 





Bronze Cuff Links with Girl 
Scout Tenderfoot seal—just the 
thing for your middy blouse 
Given for 5 Subscriptions. 





Why not try to earn some of these things to give away for Christmas? 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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DOLL 
Price, $2.00 


STATIONERY 
50c Box 


CUFF LINKS 
$1.25 per pair 











Christmas Suggestions 
for Girl Scouts 


WEBB BELT WITH HOOKS, 50c. 


SCOUT WHISTLE, 20c 





© 


CANTEENS 
No. 1. Aluminum $3.50 


No. 2. Tin, $1.60. 


5 
2 


“Closed” 
MESS KIT, No. 2 
$1.75 
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Girl Scouts 


New York, N. Y. 


ARMY FIRST AID KIT, 
ARMY FIRST AID POUCH, 50c 











- 65c 








MESS KITS 


No. 1 Aluminum 


$3.50 

(6 parts) 
No. 1 Tin, 
steel frying 


$2.50 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


with 
pan, 


National Supply Department 





SCOUT KNIVES 


No. 1 Four Blades, 
wth can opener, 
screw driver and 
handy blade. $2.00 
No. 2, 2 Blades. $1.25 
(Both have’ Girl 
Scout Emblem en- 
graved on blade) 





OVERNIGHT HAVERSACK 


(Special) 


Price, 75c 





Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs 


Linen, 40c 
Cotton, 25c 
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THE GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 





Price Price 
Sizes 10 to 18 Sizes 38 to 42 
$4.75 $5.25 

















LONG COAT 


“The Combination Dress ” 











Handy Flashlight, Price, $1.90 


























RAINCOAT amc: “RAIN CAPE 
Girl Sizes 6 to 16 ...........00s0000 $ 8.00 Sterling Silver ...... a a $1.50 Girls Sizes 6 to VO sessssssseeee $ 8.50 
Juniors 15 to 19 sncvseesreseenen Re RN eri nckcnsnennin 4.00 Junior Sizes 15 to 19 ......... 12.00 


Make Your Own Uniforms at Home and Save Money 


With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illus- 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


Size 10 12 14 16 18 38 40 42 
Long Coat .... $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $4.40 $4.40 $4.40 
Short Coat .... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 3.35 3.35 3.35 
a 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Bloomers ..... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Shirt Waist ... 1.75 1.75 1.75 | pe 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Notice 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 
lapels are given FREE f 





Girl Scout National Supply Dept. 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Long and skort coats, skirts, 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Giri Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM 
RED BANK,N. J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 

Freehold, N. J. Long Branch N. J. 
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